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FPUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.— Youths 
are PREPARED for the Universities, Middle-Class 
Pxaminations, Professional and General Pursuits. 
Principal—S. GRIFFITH. 
Redlands, Bristol. 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 


Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a first-class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a PIRST-cLAss 
SCHOOL, and claim for it the support and interest of the 

riends ofa truly liberal and character-forming education. 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THOMAS WYLES. 


{)XFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMI- 
NATION.—Reigate.—Notice is hereby given that the 
Middle School Delegates of the University of Oxford have 
accepted Reigate as a local centre for the EXAMINATION, 
to be held in JUNE 1859. A Local Committee has been 


appointed. 

- CANDIDATES. 

Candidates desirous of being examined at Reigate must 
apply to one of the Local Secretaries—the Rev. J. C. Wynter, 
Gatton, or Thomas Hart, Esq., Reigate—on or before the 30th 
April, 1859, after which’ day no names can be received at 
Reigate. res 

LUGS. 


Every candidate at the Junior Examination will be required 
to pay a fee of 15s. 

Every candidate at the Senior Examination will be required 
to pay a fee of 3 

N.B.—These foes must be paid to the Local Treasurer, 
4eorge Baker, Esq., Reigate, or to the London and County 
Bank there, to his account as Treasurer, before Ist May, 1859. 

Persons desirous of obtaining information as to the Exami- 





nation or the local arrangements are requested to apply to | 


the Local Secretaries. 
J. CECIL WYNTER) 
THO. HART 
Reigate, Dec. 27, 1858. 


Kes COLLEGE 
tugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. Supported 
voluntary contributions. Upwards of 27,000 patients relieved 

annually. At this season sickness is unusually prevalent ; 

the funds of the Hospital are very low, and ASSISTANCE is 
urgently needed.—Donations of Old linen earnestly solicited. 
JAMES 8. BLYTH, Sec. 


(AEOLOGY.—King’s College, London.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., COMMENCED 
a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on FRIDAY 
MORNING, January 28, at Nine o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each suc ceeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


_ Local 
§ Secretaries. 





HOSPITAL, 








OYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT 

COLLEGE, Epsom.—The Council have the pleasure to 
announce that the Right Hon. Lord Stan ey, ™.P., has 
kindly consented to take the chair at the SEVENTH 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL of the College, which will take place 
at the LONDON TAVE RN on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
¥. APRIL next, when it is earnestly hoped that there will be 

a large meeting of the friends of the Institution. 

Gentlemen who are willing to fill the office of Steward on 
the occasion are requested to forward their names to the 
‘Treasurer, JOHN PROPERT, Esq., 6, New Cavendish-st 
~ the Secretary, at the office of the Colleg 
square, W. A first list of Stewards will be adve 
There is no liability attached to the oifice. 

By order of the C yancil, 
‘REEMAN, ‘retary 
HERBERT W ILLL AMS. Assist ant-Secr 
37, Soho-square, London, Jan. 5, 185% 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—Work s—strong, 
simple, and well-finish Patterns—original 

tiful, and in pure taste. Prices—very reasonab! 

the first quality. THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 

hil, E.C. Established nearly a Century. 


ny ICROSCOPE. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NOVELTIES.—J. AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street, 
has just produced the first two of a sé ries of minute P HOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRI 
Microscopic objects: CHARLES DICKENS 
SMITH. These minute works of art must be seen to be ap- 
living cel Opinions of the press: “An invisible gallery of 

\ving celebrities is a luck ea.""—Athenzum. “These infi- 

nitesimal gems will be muc he i ized by every lover of the fine 
arts,’ "—Illustrated London News. “These portraits are all but 
invisible to the ‘naked eye,’ bt ut appear with beantiful dis- 
tinctness under the microsc< ope.""—Jilustrated Times. ‘*The 
microscope discloses the details of the most finished por- 
traiture. It is an example of photos graphic power interesting 
in many ways. "Spectator, “The ex ample we have seen is 
@ beautiful specimen of art.”"—Gardener’s Chronicle. Just 
published, an Illustrated Catalogue, containing the names of 
1,000 microscopic objects, post free for four stamps. 


MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S IMPROVED 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPES, 2/. 2s.; Student's, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
“Both these are from Amadio, | c hrogmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one espe- 
cially.""— Household Words. 
~e eet of Ac hromatic Microscopes. 
notographs now ready: Charles Dic 8, 

Smith, Miss Sedewi ay 4 ead harles Dicken 


MAGIC & PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS. 
A Magic Lantern and twelve slides, 8s. 6d. Improved Phan- 
tasmagoria Lantern, 2/. 12s. 6d. Lanterns and Slides lent for 
the evening. 


MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL 
MICROSCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three wers, 
lenser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animalculz in 
water, price 18s. 6d. — he Field newspaper, under the garden- 
ing department, gives the following valuable testimony: “It 
13 marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the lover 
of nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the 
open air.”—June 6, 1857.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 

18st per dozen. —7, Throgmorton-street. 
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of the PAPER DUT 
mame Room. 
Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet-street, London, E.C 

“ That the Maintenance of the Excise on Paper as a perma- 
nent source of revenue would be impolitic.’'\—Resolution of 
the House of Commons, June 21, 1858. 
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Committee Room, The Royal Irish Institution, Dublin. 
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Vice-Presidents. 
J. Bagwell, M.P. (D.L.) 8. M‘Curdy Greer, M.P. 
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J. A. Blake, M.P. Col. F. S. Greville, M.P. 
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BOARD and RESIDENCE.—A_ Family, 

residing at 14, Brunswick-square, W.C., wish to 
RECEIVE a MARRIED COUPLE, or SINGLE GENTLE- 
MAN. A large handsome bedroom is vacant, suited for two 
persons. A liberal table is kept, select society, and all the 
advantages sof a private house. Dinner honr, SIX o'clock. 


The Times, 
Post or Herald, 





Lore! ss NEWSPAPERS. — 


impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.; plain, 26s. ; > 
; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 188,; @ lobe, 238. ; 
wt on the evening of publication Times (Second Day), 
19s. 6d. All orders must be paid in advance. 
James BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. 
Established Thirty Years. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
a. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, by his new publishing arrangements, chatees 

no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors —" to pw 
will find it much to their advan - to apply to hi 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 
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| statement, 


~ | Lea, 22, 
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REMOVAL. 


NOTICE 


47, LEICESTER-SQUARE (West Side), 
FORMERLY 
MANSION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
AND LATELY OCCUPIED BY 
WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION 


THE 
THE 


MESSRS. 


PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Pro 


arty and Works of Art, beg to announce that 
the Auction-Room at the rear of their late house, No. 191, 

Piccadilly, having been required for some improvements to 
adjoining property, they have arranged to give up the whole 
of the premises formerly occupied by them. 


Messrs. Puttick and Srmmpson are, however, glad to be able 
to announce that they have secured much more extensive and 
commodious premises at the above address, including a 
VERY SPACIOUS AND WELL-LIGHTED AUCTION 

GA uRY, 
OFFICES, 


WAREHOUSES, &e. 


The shelf-room in the large Gallery will afford convenient 
means for the display of upwards of 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES 


at one time; the wall-space, suited for the exhibition of Pic 


| tures and Engravings, amounts to nearly 5,000 superficial feet, 
| the area of the floor being about 1,600 feet. 


A FIRE-PROOF STRONG ROOM 


for the safe custody of Manuscripts, Plate, Jewels, and other 
valuables, is attached. 


The Drawing-room is fitted up as a temporary Auction- 
room, in order that business may not be impeded; and in a 


| be wig two the fittings of the large Gallery will be com- 
| pletec 


It is confidently hoped that the unique advantages presented 
by these new and commodious Premises, and their more cen- 
tral position, as well as the assiduous attention to business, 
whether in large or small transactions, which Messrs. Puttick 
and Smpson have always shown, will insure not only the 
continuance of the patronage with which they have been 
honoured, but a large accession of future favours. 


Small consignments are received and reserved for insertion 
in appropriate sales, affording to the owner of a few lots the 
same advantages as are offered to the possessor of a large 
collection. 


Frou THE Ist OF NEXT MONTH Laerrens 
MENTS OF Books, MANUSCRIPTS, Musto, Musica, [vsTrRuMENTs, 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, ENGRAVINGS, AND ALL KINDS OF Pro- 
PERTY CONNECTED WITH LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED AS ABOVE, 47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


WAREHOUSE ENTRANCE IN PRINCES-STREET. 


AND CONSIGN- 


January, 1859, 


THE “ RAINE LIBRARY.” (Preliminary Announcement. ) 


rl ‘ : . 
R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE is in- 
structed by the representatives of the late Dr. James 
Raine, of Durham, to = L L AUCTION, about the middle 
UARY next, in the Library, at 
CROOK HALL, near the City of Durham, the residence of 
the deceased ge ntle oman, the unique and invaluable COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, consisting of upwards of Three Thousand 
Volumes of Antiquarian, Topographical, and Classical Lite- 
rature, profusely enriched with MS. Annotations by the 
Many rare and curious Prints, Paintings, 
&c., will also be sold; together with a considerable quantit 
of the useful and genuine Household Furniture of Crook Hall. 
Catalogues are in the course of preparation. 
Sunderland Sale Offic es, Dec. 29, 1858. 


N 











CAUTION—LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
R. MURRAY begs to call the attention 


of Booksellers, News Agents, &c., to the following 
which appears in consequence of his having 
refrained from taking legal proceedings against Mr. Henry 
Warwiek-lane, Paternoster-row. 

Albemarle-street, Jan. 1859. 

“The announcement by me of the publication of a Complete 
tion of Byron’s Works Dlustrated, was founded on a mis- 
as I find that, owing to the Copyright held by Mr 
Murray in @ portion of those works, he alome can publish = 
Complete Kdition. My announced Pui will therefore 
be a New Edition of the Ulystrated ——_ zon, comprising or 
those works of Lord Byron & whi exists. 


On January 3ist will be , to >t continued Monthly, 
and completed in Nine Parts, 8vo. price 1s. each, 

MURRAY’S EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE, of 
LORD BYRON'S COMPLETE WORKS, illustrated with 
Portrait and Steel Engravings by STOTHAED, Psiiurs, 
WESTALL, CORBOULD, &c. 

The FIRST PART will contain 
CHILDE HAROLD and THE GIAOUR. 


The Athenwum, May, 1858. 

Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright of the 
weal of Byron's Poems expires, and those who now bay an 
Edition of Byron’ 8 — ublished without the sanction of 
Mr. Murgay, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarie-atreet. 


OYAL RAMATIC COLLEGE and 
Mr. H. DODD.—Subscribers and donors pepe 
informed that u on sending their names 
Mr. HENRY DODD. Clty ae New No 
or to his Soli 7 ECKIVE. be EWITT 
E.C., they wi E 
Baition of the CORRESPON oF bed 
the Mars arenreny wenn addi 
This Advertisemen 
Mr. Daa having tailed in in obtalping 
scribers, & 
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Vy INE no longer an Expengive Laxury—] 

INGHAM’S MARSALA, 24s. per Sapen. INGHAM'S 
VIRGIN MARSALA, 26s. per dozen. Terms ca: and de- 
livered free within five miles. WELLER an IUGHES, 
Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, City, E.C 


j TINES!—JACKSON and CO. are now 
ready to supply their celebrated HAMPERS f ? 
Christmas—3 Bottles Port, 3 Sherry ling Mo selle, and 
% Champagne. Terms, cash or reference, 2/. 2s., 27. 1( 
~Direct 744, Mark-lane E.C. 
South African, 20s, and 24s. per dozen 


j THISKEYS. — 5 QUAL ISATION of 

DUTY,.—The choicest Scot ch and Irish from 14s. to 
18s. per gallon.—OWEN and CO., 75, Lower Thames-stre 
London, E.C., opposite the Custom-house. Shipping it 


1g and tn 

trade supplied. , 
HE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW 
and USQUEBAU GH —The jicest SCOTCH and 
IRISH WHISKY, five ye 5 OV per proof, 17 $ 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s. and bottles and har 
pers included, free to any railway sti ition }. 1 “to wh. Te F 
cash.— Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD “Philpot- 
lane, E.C. Shippers and the 2 trade suy 


Ul, 

WINES AT HALF DUTY :— 
South African Port.. s+. 208, and 24s. per doz 
South African Sherry . 20s. and 24s. per doz. 

South African Meuexs.... 24s. per doz, 
Pure, full body, with fine aroma. Terms cash. 
“ After giving the m a very close scrutiny, we can with the | 
greatest confidence recommend these wines to our friends.”’ 
w Vide Morning He rald, Nov. 6th, 1858. 
Brown and Brovex, Wine and Spirit Importers, 2s 
Strand, W.C., and 24, Crut« hed Friars, City. 
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j yIN E NO LONGER AN EXP ENSIVE 

Shores veric mr SOU TH AF RI AN PORT, 

SHERR y ML ADE IRA, 1 brilliant condition, 20s. per | 
Dosen. 

‘I find your wine to be pur 

Luruzsr, ‘M.D., London Hospite ] 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Ci 

Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Terr 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 

Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. 
WELLER and HUGHES, Wholesale Wine and 
Imy porte! rs, 27, C ratched Friars, Mark-lane, , London, 


EN YE ARS. OLD TRISH or “SCOTCH 
WHISKEY, 18s. per gal.; 7 years old, 1és. 6d.; fine 
Pale Cognac Brandy, 20s., 25s. to 30s.; Old Jersey Brandy, | 
lés. 6d.; old Jamaica Rum, 12s .. 14s. to 16s. 6d.; Strong 
Mixing Gin, 10s., 12s., and ; Hollands 24s. per gal. 

BEST SOUTH AFRIC AN *PORT and SHERRY 20s per 
doz.; Genuine Port and Sherry, 24s.; very sur eric r She ys 
30s., 368. to 42s.; fine Amontillado, 48s. to 60s.; old cruste 
Port, four years in bottle, 36s. to 42s.; very superior old Po rt, 
48s. to 66s.; fine Clarets, 30@s., 36s. to 48s.; superior do., 60s. 
Champagne, 42s. to 60s. per doz.; Bass’s Pale Ale, 4s. 6d. 
Scotch Ale, 4s. 6d.; Double Stout, 4s. 6d.; London Stout, : 
per doz. Imperial pints. Terms cash.—M‘CLEAN and Co., 
es Sloane-street, Chelsea, and 9, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
City. 


()ENAMENTS for the MANTEL PIEC E, 


&c.—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Paris an, 





nd unadulterated 

































rated Bisque, and other ( hind: Clocks (j gilt, marble, and 
bronze); Alabaster, Bohemian Glass, first-class Bronzes, 
Candelabra, and other Art-Manufactures, combining Novelty, 





Beauty, and High Art. I ic es extre me lv 

THOM AS P E. ARCE and SON, , Ludgate -hill, 
The Offic e and L ibrary § Stove, 25s. ; the Hi all and Schoolroom 
ove, 50s., and Gree nh ouse Stove, 18s. 


Ke KLA’S DEFLAGRATOR the first and | 


only perfect Gas Stove, guaranteed without any smell, 
req uiring ~' flue, healthy an 1 port: wble, and | 
suited for any situation ; a perfect cure for ill-warmed | 
Rooms, Churches, or Public ‘Hi alls. —F, X. KU KLA, patentee 
and sole manufacturer, 194, Pentonville-road, London. Country 
orders will receive punctual attention. Carriage free to 
railway in London. Post-office orders should be made pay 
able to FRAN 1s Xavi R KUKLA, G reneral Office 


AMPS, CHANDELIER: 5. “TABLE 


GLASS, &c. &c.—An entire new Stock.—The 
rooms of F. SPARK and ¢ ford-street, W., contain 
the largest and most elegant collection in Europe. Buys rs of 
the above goods should pay a visit to this e stablish bi fo 
purchasing elsewhere. The beauty and magnitude o 
Stock is without a rival in the metropolis. 


moderate. — 


E.C 











smoke, or dust, 





Show- 















Richly cut-glass Gas Chandeliers for three lights, £ s. 
with engraved globes, &c., of beautiful de . 8 8 
Handsome bronze Dining-room C 
lights, with e ngraved globes, &c.. 


lity, entirely of the best cast work, cx 
A firat- class, full ze Moderator Lai 

wan engraved globe, &c., complete .. 

he **Gem,”’ a massively-cut Gas Decanter, of the 

most elegant shape, and of t st crystal glass 012 0 

Every article connected with the trade at the same e 
ordinary moderate charges .—F. SPARK and Co., Man 
turers, 144, Oxford-street, W. (nearly opposite Bond-stre« 
Lon lon. 


XCONOMY IN | 


coals arising from the use of 
places in most families is tr 
objects of effecting a great s 
of apartments are obtained b 
1. Improved Smokeless Fire-( 
These grates burn little fuel, giv 
hours without attention, and accumulate so little soot that 
chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 2. Improved Grates, 
with Stourbridge fire-brick bac ks, from 24s. each, complete 
Any one who has experi¢ i the su supe riority of fire-brick 
over iron, for retaining h radiating it into an apart 
ment, would never cons¢ ates with iron backs, 
ton h conduct the heat Improved Grates, with 
ourbridge fire-brick 
each complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
+ pe iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
cleaning, and from its beanty not being imy paired b 

of time. Illustrated prospectuses f 


forwarded on applicatic 
Also, 

STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. These 
stoves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may be 
had with or without open fire, aud will burn night and day in 
severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst 
they are entirely free from the objection found to so many 
stoves, that of a liability to become overheated and to render 
the atmosphere offensive. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 

Manufacturers of Edwards's Smokeless Kitchen on" 
‘which alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1855. 

F. Epwarps, Son, and Co., General Stove and Kit a hen 
Range Manufacturers, 42, 1 reet, Oxford 











waste of 
badly constructed fre- 
ous. fhe desirable 
und adding to the comfo 
of the following rates : 
w made from 20s. eac! 
wch heat, will burn for 


FU E lathe 























Ww 
backs and porcelain sides, from 35s 















tree 








t), | separately, 1s. 


J. F, HOPE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6, 
BLIGHT, 
OR 





AvutTnor or “Goop In Ever 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


N E W WorRtk 


BY 


C. F. HOWARD. 


2 vols. post Svo. price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, 


M. P. 


By tHe Avutuor or “ Orympvts,” “ Essays 


FOR THE AGE,” &c. 


J. F. HOPE, 16, Great eA 











W ORKS PU 'BLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


a See 


1. 
Cheaper Edition, One thi 
5s. 6d. cloth, 
YTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, ANCIENT and MODERN. With con- 
siderable Additions to the Author's Text, 
and a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
by the Rev. BRANDON TURNER, M.A. 


Just published, ck Volume, 690 pp. 


Sold also, in separate Parts: 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN HISTORY. 3s. 6a. 
“The 


it is x 





e edition before us is superior to j its pr 
more accurate, but it con 
atter.”"—Athenceum. 










ns nearly double 
the qu 


SYSTEM OF 


ARITHMETIC ; with the Nature, Use, 





and Negotiatior 





of Bills of Exchange. By GAVIN LAWRIE. Second 
Edition. In Two Parts, bound in roan, with Answers, 3s.; 





or Parts I. and II., 
7 


in cloth, each ls, 3d; 


3. 
HE ORATORICAL CLASS-BOOK ; 


with the Principles of Elocution Simplified, and [lus- 
trated. By A. M. H A tTLEY. Fifteenth Edition, improved. 
Fep. 8vo, boun nd, 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN 
and English and 
und, 7s. 6d. 


HE COMPREHEN NSIVE 
“——s ARY. German and English, 
German, By J. J.GERLACH, LL.D. Be 








This Dictionary is more copious in the number of its 
is and meanings than any portable German Dictionary 
hitherto publisked. 


$ DICTION VARY & KEY. 






the Author. Bound, 4s, 


6. 
BABNES'S QUESTIONS on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. For Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in Six Parts, 6d. each. Part L 
Part II. Luke—John; Part III. Acts; 
Part. V. 1 Corinthians; Part VI. 


1 vol. 
Matthew—Mark ; 
Part IV. Romans; 
Hebrews. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Beautifully sas in royal 18mo., with a Portrait of 





Second edition, with 200 Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
‘ tal 3 TAT , 
HE BOY’S OWN TOYMAKER. A 
Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful Employment 
of Leisure Hours. By E. LANDELLS. 
*,* The rapid sale of the first edition and the encomiums of 


| tl ie" press is a sufficient proof ofits merit and usefalness in 
| employing the head and hands of the Young. 


| No. I.—HUNGER aND THIRST. 


‘THE 





numerous Notes, | 
Edited | — 
NER, 


redecessors, since | 
" 
e 


MERCANTILE 





e 


, corner of St. t. Paul’ 'sC hurchy ard 
the P ress, 


YOBERT BURNS : @ Centenary Song, 
and other Poems. By GERALD MASSEY. 
London: W. KExT and Co. (Late D. Boar), 86, Fleet- 
street. __ Edinburg 1: ANDREW CE LLIOT, Prince’s- -street. 


Published in Mo nthly Numbe rs, price 6¢ 
HE PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE, 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. To be completed ir 
Two Volumes, with ongTavings on Wood, uniform with Pro- 
fessor Johnston’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Common Life." 
Two numbers are pa 
No. I.—Foop Anp Drivx 
_WiLuiaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Loddon. 


GRIFFITH | and | FARRAN 












Shortly will be ‘published, 


tr 
TRENT, and other Poems. By 
JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.S.L. : 
The work will be issued in a beautiful manner, and Illu 
trated with Engravings on Wood and Stone, and form an 
admirable volume to present to a friend, or for the drawins . 
room table. P: A limited number only will be printe 
and persons wishing to possess copies are respectfully re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to the Messrs, 
3E MROSE and Sons, Derby, who will forward the work to 
them when published. 


om by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
ey ATION! AL MISSIONS : 
“ithe EL EMENTS S of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 


. The AGEN TS ‘of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
* The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

_The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism, 

‘“* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as 4 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.’’"—J. D. 
MoreEt.’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“ The best English book I ever read. 3est as tomatter, and 
best asto manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.” —E. P. O’KELLY’s 
Ci ons SCIOUSNESS. 

‘A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.""—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have r rel n- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.”’—Critic. 

_Trusyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 












Sixteen Lectures. 





Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post for 32 stamps, 
~ a] a ahia s 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg) By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
are. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable."’—Lancet. 
London: T. RicHARDs, 37, Great 


\eecenppmn — 77 
DESSERT, and TEA SER- 
VICES.—A large variety of New and good Patterns. 
Best quality, superior taste, and low prices. Also, eve 
oe of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous.— 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E. C. 
Established nearly a Centu ry. 


Queen-street. 














DOW Ss nentty and effectually P REVENT ED | by 
GREENWOOD’S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS 
Self-acting Spring Stops, for the bottoms of doors. Any 
can be made air-tight without re-hanging, open easy, and 
vent the noise in closing —J. GREENWOOD, Carpenter, 
Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 


VINEGAR. —Patronised by Her Majesty's Government 

ONDY’S PATE) zs PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED MALT VINEG: Families, by using t's 
delicious Vinegar, ensure purity. and effect a saving of 50 pe 
cent. See Report of Br. Lethe by, City Officer of Health, Dr. 
Hassell, of the saance Cc om mission, and others. Sold by t! 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and capsul Wholesale, 
; i i ion Bridge, E.C. 
railway, foi 38 






















Six Quart Samp] 


3c i y a. 

P{ANDSOME. BRASS and IRON BE D- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contair 
large assortment of Bra sedsteads, suitable both for He 
use and for Tropical Climate s. Handsome Iron Bedstea 
with Brass Mountings and e legs antly japanned ; Plain Iron 
Bedsteads for Servants; every description of W ood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Ma ny, Birch, Walnut Tree 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed 
room Furniture. ‘Sa 
HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing designs and prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as 0: 
150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post.— 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furn:- 

ture Me anufacturers, 196, Tottenh am-court-ros ad, W. 














YT 
XTRAORDINARY ‘Display of New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space ¢! 

more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 82, “and 99, Craw 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invit 2 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITl RE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 
several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under suc! 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less thar n 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of—Principal entrance, 
Crawford-street, Baker-street. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
HE VERNEYS; or. Chaos Dispelled : 


a Tale of Genius and Re ligion. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





WaATSON'S! PRONOUNCING FRENC H | 


READER: a Series of Progressive Lessons in Frenc 
Reading and Pronunc iation, adapted for Schools and Pri vate 
Study, is now ready, price 2s. ; or free by pest, 24 stamps. 

HOULSTON and Wricut, London. Gxo. Watson, Glasgow. 


NY TARRY AT’S (CAPTAIN) POOR JAC K, 


Tlustrated with 46 beautiful woodcuts, designed by y 
Stanfield. Crown 8vo. New and popular edition, gilt clot! 
reduced to 6s. 

HENRY G. Bouy, York-street, Covent Garden. 


YLLIS’S POLY NESIAN RESEARCHES 


Acomplete Account of the Soci iety and Friendly a nds, 
written during a Residence there, by the as v. W ELLIS, 
author of “Three Visits to Madagascar,” &c., ] 
New edition, with a complete Index, maps, an plates, cl. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent Garden. 








wn 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


re 
7 P 
HE E: ARTH WE INH: AB IT: its Past, 
Present, and Probable Future. By Capt. ALFRED W. 
DRAYSON, yyal Artillery, Author of ‘“‘ Sporting Scenes in 
cout Afric a,"’ &C. 
sondon: A. 












5, Bishopsg ite Withont. 


NE W POEM. 
This day, post 8vo. cloth, 5s 








RNEST THE PILGRIM; a a Dramatic | 


Poem. By J. W. KING, Author of Patriot,’’ and 
other Poems. 
London: PARTRIDGE and Co., Paternoster-row. 


\ INVILD MAN of the WOODS. —The 
number of the LEISURE HOUR for January 27 
contains, among oth er ane og an int erest ing de scriptic 
the GO A, with Thr gs, copied 
graphs of the spocinnes 1 latel ly - arrive fat the C1 
Price ONE PENNY. 
London: WILLIAM TarRN, 56, Paternoster- 
Piccadilly ; and sold by all Books 


Post free from the Auth: or, paper 1s. 6d., bound 2s. 


TREATISE on ACACIA CHARC 0: AL 


(prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS. 
Great results produced by harmless means in cance 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases -onsumption, 
diarrhoea, irritation and ulceration of the mucous membr 
indigestion, with nervousness, and other cl mn lisorders. 
By W. WASHINGTON EV ry Author of 
of Health and Medicine,” “‘ The Anti ronby c Treatment based 
upon Scripture Evidence.” 

12, Bernard-street, Primrose- 
BAILLIERE, 219, » Reg gent- street ; 
Now pub lished, in 1 vol. a. * 0 pages, in handsome wrapper 
I ric 

























ll, London. Published by 
and sold by all Be oksellers. 

















‘CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY | PRASER’S MAG AZIN E for FEBRUARY, 
OF CELEBRITIES IN _- oe . 
Ww; y+ H at of Hodson’s Horse. | Song of an Old Mat 
Hrterature, Science, and Art. | ST PRA RN way |e ee emNTI 
a oe erat at the Anti oa 
Holmby House a , f 


Old Northampt: nshiri By 


THE CRITIC for February 5 will} Qo Nprthamptonshire. By 


contain a PORTRAIT of Author of “ Disby Gn 


JUDGE HALIBURTON, | jftelintenorece ae."Pae 


From a renee by HERBERT WATKINS. With a fac-simile | __ London andl a 


Autograph and Biographical Sketch. Other Portraits will 2 
low. (THE LE: 





fi ¥ ADE R E 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. } Class, Pol , Literary, 
| published every Saturday Priceéd. E 
four Columns, have been permanently added t 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantil! 
— to afford ample space for jal Departme nt, which 
oe . | will give detailed infé rmatic mon the C ondition of Commerce 
THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN | a - ane ¢ and Abroad, a Correct We ew of the state 
x and tendency of the various Markets nd < f the Banking and 

THE GALLERY ARE | Monetary re: ral of Ind 


Interests, a Journal dian and Colonial Pro- 





N.B.—The portrait of Lord Brougham is unavoidably post- 
poued, but will shortly appear. 


“ 











| No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413. | stess, and generally to advocate all the grand interests t! 
= affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Ci f July 3, | Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
No. 417. | opened to the Conductors of the Lr : 
. omni te ¢ | thus present to their Reader tirely uew field of int 
> HO I ) ir oP 
No. 3 — ey I N, W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of | jy the Mercantile and Tradi partment, they seek 
Aug. 7, No. every means that a liberal outlay can command, to si ust in 


4 New System | 


6d. | 
EMOIRES DE, ' LIMPERATRICE 


CATHARINE II. Ecrits par Elle Méme, et précédés 

d'une Préface par A. HERZEN. 

“That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine we see no 
reason to doubt.""—7imes, 7th Jan. 

An English edition of the above work is in the press, and 
will be published very shortly. 

CAUTION.—Messrs. TRiiBNER and Co., the proprietors of the 
copyright and of the exclusive right ot ; 1 transl 
will take legal steps against any person or persons infri 
upon their rights. 


ALLIBONE’S 








DICTION: ARY AU THOR: 











CRITICAL DICTIONARY of ENG Bats | 


LITERATURE and BRITISH and AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, living and deceased: from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth C entury. Containing Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notice 8 ; with — ty 
Indexes of Su ts. “The chie y of every peoj 
from its Authors.’ sy 8. AU STIN ALLIBONE. 
imperial 8vo., price 24s. 

he First Volume of this work is now published 
the letters from A to J, both inclusive, 1,005 p 
double column, minion and nonpareil type, about 200 lines « n 
each page on an average, the volume containing upwards of 
two millions of words. In bulk of typographical m 
equal to thirteen volumes (470 pages each) ot 
tories, 8vo., &c. The number of Authors whos« 
noticed in the first volume is about 17,100; makingi 
Indexes (at end of Vol. II.) about 24,100 names. 

As each of the forty Indexes runs through the alphabet 
from A to Z, this department of the work will probabls 
consist of neariy one thousand divisions, enrolling about t 
50,000 names. 

he number of works recorded, and in n 
criticised, both favourably and unfavourably, w« 
in the whole work amount to between or t 
thousand; but this is a mere surmise, as they | 
been numbered. 

The best, because the briefest, descriy which « 
given of the Critical Dictionary, is that if ed to be t 
the Literature of the Language what a Dictiona Words i 
to the Language itself. 

The second volume, which will complete the work, is now 
more that one half stereotyped. 

RUBNER and (o., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 



















the forty |} 





cases 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. e¢ h, post free, 
Alt RED STAUNTON: a Novel. By 
0. STANYAN BIGG 

WASHINGTON GRANGE: an Autobiography. 
By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 

“Considerable power of description, 
human nature, and a faculty of 1 





Ss spe 


naturally. . . . most cordially recommending his book to th 
public.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
London: James Brac cK WOOT », Paternoster-row; an 


Booksellers, 





rER E STING R -E ADING. 
ALES FROM THE OPERAS: in which 
the main incidents are embodied, the peri lustrated, 
the principal characters delineated, the plots u elled, and 
the genius and spirit of each Opera ¢ aret ul) 1d lucidly 
brought out. In coloured wrapper, price 2s. 








ywwledge of 











No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, | and improve the Political a oJ Lit rary portion, which has 





a: No. 426. lready obtained fo rar 1 high standing amongst 
™ '- First-class Newspapers. 

. 5 ES in the C ctober 2 } 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, in the C1 of October 2 Office, No. 18, Catherine-strect, Strand. London.—Order 





No. 450. ; | an 
No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, in the Critic of November 6, 
10. 435. 


y neighbouring Newsman. 


rPHE ARCHB ISHOP o of fC ‘ANTE RBURY. 























. ! 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, in the Critic of December Ul, | , A Photographic Portrait « e Archbishop of Canter- 
No. 440. ; bury (by Dickinson) wit! h fac-simi - 
} aphical notice, for ( in t! H ) 
No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, in the Critic | PHOTOGRAPHIK POR TR AIT | GALLI “Free t st 
of January 1, No. 443. | on receipt of thirty postage stamps rtrait, y 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and | ™ umed, 5s. 6d. Rg 
Biographical Sketch. yy — likeness of the Lord Primate.” —( h 
Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five | “ Tht he 1d of the F ; a oe we 
stan ye had by order of any Bookseller | chk aahoaitatia tice Be red, full of minute 
stamps, or may be hac } detail, yet preserving breadth, character, and expression.’ 
The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts } Liter iry Gazette. 
of the Crrric, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, | ‘As a portrait, that of the Archbishop of Canterbury 1 
October Ist, November Ist, December Ist, and Janu ary Ist, | not be surpassed ; as an effort of photographic art it is beyond 
rice 1s. 6d. each, comprising also the entire Literature and | all praise. ”"—Contitutional Press. * 
t of the time. j Mason and Co., 7, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row; and 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington vorth, Strand, W.C. all Booksellers. 





NOW READY, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE 
FOR 1859. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





ILLUSTRATED EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


THE ART JOURNAL for FEB RUAR Y (price 2s. 6d.) contains 


Engravings from Claude’s “Seaport,” and Guercino’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” in the Royal Collections; and fr 
n Statue of Vis 





tey'se elebrated Equestria unt Hardinge. 





The Literary Contents of the Number include :— 


| ° 
Florentine Painters of the Sec md Period. | The New Indian Office 

| Monumental Commemorations | Pict ures in Marlborou 

| Stained Glass. { Cornish Antiquities— 


Obituary: Mr 


The WOMAN-HATER, or True and Feigned 


Love: a Dramatic Tale. By CAPTAIN A. F. ( LARENCE. 
Coloured wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

HOW I TAMED MRS. CRUISER. By 
BENEDICT CRUISER, M.M. (Married Man), and now H.H. 
(Happy Husband.) Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Mustrated, and wrapper in colours, price 1s. 6d. 

The ARTS of BEAUTY. By LOLA MONTEZ. 
Coloured wrapper, 1s. 

London; James Bu 






», Paternoster-row ; and all 
eckseliers. 








| British Artists : No. 42—P. F. Poole | The White Doe of Ry! 
| Tombs of British Artists: No. 1 »» DY rt Doings in Germar 
F. W. Fairholt—illustrated. } Rubens and his Scl 
B. Wyon, M. Fleury, &e. | illustrated. 
hibition. Excursions in South Wales, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall— 
Engraving. } illustrated. &c. &c 


IRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HONGKONG TO MAN TLLA. By H. T. ELLIS, Esq., R.N. 


Post 8yo. with Illustrations. [ln Febr 

















| Photographic E 
| Photoglyphi 





(CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: an Historical Sketch. By J. W. 


KAYE, Esq., Author of “Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &€. (in Fet 
A LADY’S ESCAPE from GWALIOR, and LIF Ei in the FORT 
of AGRA, during the MUTINIES of 1857. By Mrs. R. OPLAND. Post § {In February 
1, 


NEW NOVEL. 


‘LOST AND WON. By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of 


“ Riverston.” 1 vol. [This day 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COLONISATI( IN. By WILLIAM 


SWAINSON, Esq. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. [This ¢ 


LIFE of J. DEACON HUME, Bag j., late Secretary to the Board 


of Trade. By the Rey. CHARLES BADHAM, M.A. Post 8yo. price 9s. cloth, [This day 
: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill. 





London 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY 
WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT. 


—_——__@—--— 


egg 
By the Rev. H. C. ADAmMs. 


Edward VI. Latin Grammar. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LATIN DELECTUS, witha Lexicon and Notes. 


Fifth Thousand, much improved, 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6¢ 


GREEK. 
By the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Greek 
Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo. eloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. 
Eighth Thousand, much impreved. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK;; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References for the use of Schools and 
Colleges, ¢ — in 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

*,* The Parts m iy still be had separately. 


GERMAN. 
HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 


1ugmented, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, 
i2mo. cloth, 5s. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENG ee 
(HOUGHTS. By Madame BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 

OLLENDORFF’S New and Easy Method of 
Learning the German L anguag rransiated (unabridged) 
from the original French edi . W. DULC KEN, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

FIR ST READING BOOK.—A_ Selection of 
(erman Tales and Poetry. With Note Jictionary. By 
Dr. H STEINME TZ, Bedford Grammar School. 12mo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERM AN GRAMMAR; 


showing the Reflections of the various Parts of Speech. By 
the same Author. 12mo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN EXERCISES: for the use of Begin- 
ners. Witha KEY. By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
i'welfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 

Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d 

TIARKS’ GERMAN - EXERCISES. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








~ 











HEIM ANN’S GERMAN READING BOOK. 
smo. cloth, 3s. 6 
ERMELERS’ (C. F.) G ERM noo READING 





ROOK. New Edition. Imy 13 to the Use of 
Ioglish Students. By D " HE IM. A NN, Seventh Edition 
l2mo cloth, 5s. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, or Conversations | 


English, French, and German. By Dr. BARTELS. Square 
j 0. cloth. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST IN ENGLISH 
ind GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s ” 
BUNG EBS GERMAN TALES ; AND POETRY. 


] 


BUNGI ER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 


VERSATION, Second Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S G 7ER MAN RE gael go with 

tes of Eler menti ry & Ldition, Cor- 

rected and Improved. Cr wn 8yo. cl th, 5 2 
FRENCH. 





A COMPLETE TREATISE on 
(; RAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exe e 
ANGOVILLE, French Master at Wincheste . 

MANIER’S (A) FRE NCH 4 HR ASE and WORD 
BOOKS, on the Plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo, stiff wrap- 
pers, 18. 6d. each. 

MANIER’S FIRST and SECOND FRENCH 
READER. 22mo, stiff wrappers, 1s. 6d. ea 

A COMPLETE COURSE of 


‘hree Parts—G AIK TICAL Col 


FRENCH 
By O. C. 


INSTRU ICTION 


sE—R} ADI INGRAND TRANS- 







IN COURSE—CONVERSATION COURSE A. SEABS, 
l’rofessor in the Collegiate Institution, Livé ( One thick 
V 12mo. ¢ ¥ Each P. art separately, 2s 4 la Key to 

1 


SPANISH. 
DELMAR’S COMPLETE GRAMMAR of the 


Ss” ANISH LANGUAGE, in a Series of Lectures, written with 
tie new oe ish Orthography, and particularly adapted for 


Self-Tuition. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, 12mo. cloth, 8s. 


KEY to the EXERCISES contained in DITTO. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DELMAR’S GUIDE to SPANISHand ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION. Third Edition, enlarged and improved, 4s. 
MODELOS DE LITERATURA ESPA- 
nola; of Choice Selections, from the most celebrated Spanish 
¥ ters, with a brief sketch of Spanish Literature, and notes, 
by E. DELMAR. 12mo, cloth, 300 pages, 7s. 

*,* Complete lists of Modern Books in Foreign Languages, 
incl juding Elementary Works, to be had on application. 





— 


London: D, Nort, 270, Strand. 





| MAY QUEEN on Wednesday, Feb. 16, under the direction of 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Eton and 


| SLEEPING VENUS, the chef-d'euvre of Titian. 


! 
passed (if equalled) at any other theatre. Great care has been 


| every respect, comprising artistes of ability and reputation. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ST. 3 MARTIN’S HALL.—The FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY of the Birth of MENDEL seus 
will becommemorated by a grandORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
consisting exclusively of his works under the — of Mr. 
JOHN HULLAH, on the morning of Thursday, Feb. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—BEETHOVEN’S 
\) CHORAL SYMPHONY and Professor BENNETT'S 





Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal Vocalists—Miss Banks, 
Miss Martin, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley. 
Tickets 1s., 28. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. Commence at 8 o'clock. 


Ti 4 ‘¢ 
UTHORS of the AGE. — WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King-street.—Mr. 8S. C. HALL, F.S.A., will 
have the honour to present the SECOND SERIES of 
WRITTEN PORTRAITS (from personal acquaintance) of 
the AUTHORS of the AGE on FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, 
February 4, being the Second of his Two Lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Great Men and Women of the Epoch."’ To commence at 
eight | o'clock. The ogy will be repeated on Monday, 
Feb. 7, and Monday, Feb. 1 
Tickets and places may be secured at Mr. MITCHELL’s Royal 
Library, 30, Old Bond. Bond-street. 








ITE ‘SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, daily, 
from 10 till5; evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
from 7 till 10. 


ALLERY of FINE ARTS, 34 and 35, 

tathbone-place.—J. and S. B. FULLER respectfully 

invite the admirers of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS to 

view their NEW GALLERY, which embraces the best talent 

of the two Water-Colour Societies. Pictures, Drawings, and 
Photographs tastefully mounted and framed. 


" + . 
NV UNICH GALLERY of ENAMEL 
i CABINET PICTURES, removed from Frith-street, 
now EXHIBITING at 16, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
This rare collection comprises the chef-d'@urres of the most 
eminent Bavarian artists. Admission ls. to those not pre- 
senting cards of invitation. The pictures are for Sale. Pic- 
tures and Statuary received for exhibition on artists’ account. 


PRICE 6,000 GUINEAS.—NOW 


EXHIBITING, CHARLES I.’s long-lost inimitable 
A large 
number of connoisseurs from all parts of the globe pro- 
nounce it faultless. I am willing to exhibit the picture 
against any other Titian for beauty of feature and perfection 
of colour, drawing, and design.—J. C. Barratt, 369, Strand. 
Adinission, 1s. 














I ATIMER PREACHING at ST. PAUL'S 
4 CROSS to the CITY AU Ly ge S AGAINST the 
ADORATION of the VIRGIN MARY. Painted by Sir 
GEO. HAYTER, Knt.—Messrs. J. and’ R JENNINGS have 
on VIEW this highly impressive and intensely interesting 
historical PICTURE, painted by Sir Geo. Hayter, Knt.; con- 
taining upwards of 100 figures, including portraits of those 
noble Martyrs for the Reformed Faith—Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer—thus rendering the picture singularly attractive to 
all members of the Protestant cause. Admission free, on pre- 
sentation of address card.—J. and R. JENNINGS, Printsellers, 
62, Cheapside. __ 


| OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY- 


LANE.—Season 1859.—Preliminary Announcement.— 
In announcing the arrangements for another season, the 
Director refers with sincere satisfaction to the unprecedented 
success which attended his individual and first attempt at 
Italian Opera during the season of 1858. In taking this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his thanks to the nobility, gentry, and 
musical patrons ot this national establishment for the flattering 
encouragement experienced from the numerous audiences who 
thronged the house from the first night to the closing tarewell, 
displaying such genuine interest and hearty appreciation of 
the talent engaged, has induced the Director to extend his 
operations, and to place before them, in the aproaching season, 
artistes of such reputation and ability that cannot be sur- 








bestowed on the formation of the orchestra, which will in- 
clude several of the first instruments alists of the day, 
under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The chorus has also 
been carefully selected, with additions from the principal 
Continental opera-houses. The ballet will be complete in 


TI he adaptation of this theatre for the produc tion of operas is 
palpable, the building being pronounced by musical connois- 
seurs to be one of the most harmonic as well as one of the 
best ventilated in Europe. The convenience of the subscribers 
and the public will be sedulously studied, additional private 
boxes and stalls provided, and the theatre entirely redecorated: 
in fact, every improvement that desire for comfort can suggest 
will be carried out, in order to merit the continued approba- 
tion of the supporters. Besides the established favourites of 
last year, the company has been further strengthened by an 
accession of new artistes of the highest order, whose talents 
are already recognised on various C ontinental stages, and who 
only await the approbation of an English audience to confirm 
it. By the accompanying list it will be seen that, in addition 
to the array of talent provided, the celebrated tenor, Mongini, 
is engaged; it is therefore confidently hoped that the organiza- 
tion of every department will realise the great aim of the 
Director, viz., to provide an Italian Opera of the highest order, 
worthy of the patronage of the nobility and gentry, sub- 
scribers, &c., at prices suitable to all. The present arrange- 
ments for the approaching season embrace the following en- 
gagements: Malle. Sarolta (a prima donna of ?distinguished 
merit, who will make her first appearance early in the 
season), Mdlle. Elvira Brambilla (from the principal theatres 
of Milan, Turin, &c., a young vocalist of talent and great 
promise, her first appearance), Mdlle. Vaneri (who made such 
a favourable impression last season), Mame. Guiseppina 
Lemaire (prima donna contralto of the Carlo Felici, Genoa, her 
first appearance), Mdlle. Dell’ Anese, Mdlle. Enrichetta 
Weisser (prima donna of the Teatro Regio, Turin, La Pergola, 
Florence, &c., her first appearance), Signor Ludovico Graziani 
(first tenor Of the Theatre Imperial, Paris, and principal 
theatres in Italy, his first appearance), Signor Mercuriali (of 
her Majesty's Theatre), and Signor Castelli (of her Majesty's 
Theatre), Signor Pietro Mongini (universaliy saunewtadaed 
the first tenorin Europe), Signor Badiali (of the Italian Opera, 
Paris, the favourite of last season). Signor Enrico Fagotti (first 
baritone of the Scala, Milan, and Ducal Theatre, Parma, his 
first appearance), and Signor Graziani (late of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden), Signor Raffaello Laterza (first bass at 
La Scala, Milan). Other engagementsare pending with artistes 
of great importance, whose names will = announced in pro- 
spectus. Director of the music, Composer, and Conductor, ene 
BENEDICT. Subscriptions for private boxes, stalls, 
dress circles, for 30, 40, or 60 nights, to be had of Mitchell, Old 
Bond-street ; Sams, St, James's-street; Leader and Co., 
New Bond-street; Jullien’s (Hammond), 214, Regent-street : 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street; Hookham and Sons, 15, 
Old Bond-street; and of Mr. Chatterton, at the box office of 








the Theatre. The Italian Opera season will commence on 
Saturday, April 3. 
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19, Wellington- strost. North, Strand, W.C. 


To which address all Communications, Advertisements, &c., 
should in future be sent. 


DAY OF PUBLICATION. 








O accommodate the Country Trade, and 
to facilitate the transmission to the provinces, THE 
CRITIC, from and after the commencement of 1859, wil! be 
published at 12 o’clock noon of Frrpay. All Communications, 
Advertisements, &c., must reach the office not later tha 
5 o'clock p.m. on THURsDayY, to insure attention in the current 
number. 


JAPAN, China, India.—_GREAT GLOBE. 
e DIORAMAS of JAPAN, CHINA, and INDIA. Admis- 
sion to the whole building 1s.—Great Globe, Leicester-square, 
trom 10 a.m. to 10 p.! m. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL G ARDEN S, Regent's 

Park, are OPEN DAILY, except on Sanday. Admissi M 
1s.; on Monday 6d. Among the recent additions to the 
menagerie are the Mooruk from New Britain, and the rarest 
of the British waterfowl, the Red-breasted Goose. An offic! 
guide-book i is soldi in the gardens, price 6d, 


DRIVATE BOXES for all he Theatres, 
in the best situations, can be secured at Hamon)’s 
(Jullien and C 0.,) 214, 4, Rege nt-street. 
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HRISTM: AS PA} NTOMIMES. — Private 
Boxes and Stalls, in the best Situations, at all the 
Theatres, may be secured at Mr. MITCHELL's Royal L rs 
33, Old B ond- street t. . 








POYAL EN \GLISH OPERA. om Private 


Boxes and Stalls, in the most dedieabie situations, fo 
these attrac tive entertainments.—At Mr. MITCHELL’s Roya 
L brary, 8 83, Old Bond-street, W. 


R OYAL PRIN CESS’ S THEATRE.— 
\_ FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as 
MANAGER 


pester. H AMLET.—Tuesday, THE MERCHANT 0! 
VENICE.W ednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN 
BROTHE RS. —Thursday, MACBETH.—Friday, MUCH _— 
ABOUT NOTHING.—And the PANTOMIME every evening 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVE ENT 


GARDEN.—Under the Sole Management of Miss Louis 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 


Continuous success. Nightly crowded houses. Seventl 
week of Balfe’s new Opera, and Pantomime. 


Mo nday, January 3ist, and during the week, Balfe's 
SATANELL: A, or the Power of Love. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Rebecca Isaacs, Susan Pyne, Mortimer, Mr. Weiss, G. Honey 
St. Albyn, W. i. Payne, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, 
= A. Mellon. The Little Pantomime, LITTLE RED RIDING 

HOOD. Mr. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, an! 
Flexmore, Miss Clara Morgan, Miles. Morlacchi and Pasquale. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. Private 
Boxes, 1. 1s, to 3/. 3s, ; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Ampli- 
theatre Stalls, 3s. and 2s. ; ; Pit, 2s, ‘bd. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. The 
Box Office open daily from ten till five, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Parsons, where places may be secured free of any 
oharge for booking. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1859. 


HE DRY RECORD of what has occurred at the various ob- 
servances of the Burns Centenary Anniversary speaks too 
eloquently to need much comment. Perhaps never before—not even 
when ancient Greece assembled the wisest and bravest of her sons to 
do honour to the venerable Sopuoctes—has so much been done to exalt 
the memory ofa poet as what took place, on Tuesday last, throughout, 
not Scotland alone, but England, Ireland—wherever the English or the 
Scottish language is known upon the globe. Of all these celebrations 
perhaps none was so thoroughly successful as that of which alone we 
are able to speak—the Glasgow one. Without casting any slur of 
depreciation upon the festivals at Edinburgh, at Dumfries, and else- 
where in Scotland, nowhere was there gathered together such a 
collection of eloquent and celebrated countrymen of the Bard as in 
the City Hall of Glasgow. Six hundred fellow-countrymen and (what 
would have been dearer to his eyes) four hundred fellow-country- 
women of ‘‘the lad was born in Kyle” were there to be “proud of 
Rosy.” Presiding over all was Sir ArcurBaLp ALIson, the historian 
of Europe, supported by the son of the poet, Colonel James GLENCAIRN 
Burns, he that was christened after the benevolent nobleman of 
whom the father sang in some of the noblest lines that he wrote: 





The bridegroom may forget his bride was made his wedded wife yestreen, 
The monarch may forget the crown that on his head an hour has been, 
The mother may forget the child that smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 

But I'll remember thee, GLENCAIRN, and a’ thou’st done for me. 

There, too, was Brewster, one of the patriarchs of science ; 
Haxigeurton, ason of Nova and a grandson of Old Scotia—the man who 
unites the solid mental qualities of the country of his ancestry with the 
acuteness and vivacity of that of his adopted one; there was Lover, the 
bard of Erin, come to do honour to his Scottish brother; there was 
Dr. Norman Macreop, one of Scotland’s most eloquent preachers, and 
GuassForD Betz, one of the most distinguished of her advocates. 
There, too, from England had come the son of ALLAN CunnINGHAM and 
the son of Dovcias Jerrotp, to do honour and take part in the 
proceedings of the evening. But why recapitulate the programme ? 
Suffice it to say that every position and every calling that can give 
man aright to follow at the bier of genius was there abundantly 
represented. 

As for the carping of the Times, that the whole of the proceedings 
were too intensely natural, no accusation could be more unjust or more 
untrue. Not only was a large portion of the evening’s proceedings 
consigned to the English guests, but the Committee of the Glasgow 
Centenary had the singular good taste to confer the task of acknow- 
ledging the toast of ‘* The Press” to an English representative of that 
profession, and we have reason to believe that, with one exception, that 
arrangement met with the approbation of every member of the local 
press. To pass, however, to higher matters, we must add our testimony 
to the almost universal acclaim of approbation which has greeted the 
committee of management at Glasgow, when we say that it was 
impossible to have improved upon their arrangements. The excellent 
taste and tact displayed in everything that occurred were so ad- 
mirable, that but one feeling prevailed during the enactment of 
the scene—that of admiration; and but one gave a tinge of sorrow 
to its close—that of regret that we shall not live to see it repeated. 

Some few curious and most interesting points arose during the 
proceedings of the evening, which deserve not to go unrecorded. 
First, the amusement created when Sir Arcur1BaALp ALison (one of 
the high-priests of Toryism) let slip the admission that all sons of 
genius are naturally Radicals. The passage is not to be found in his 
printed speech; nor is the prolonged explanation with which he 
vainly strove to undo what he had irrevocably done. Another curious 
touch was the effect produced by the contrast between Haxrispurton’s 
straightforward, didactic style of speaking, and the effervescing 
wit and vivacity of his writings. Having attuned their faces to hear 
something bristling with point and sparkling with epigram, what was 
the astonishment of the audience at having to listen to a lecture 
on colonial emigration! The third great effect of the evening 
was reserved for Mr. Betz, who, being a sort of local rival in 
oratory to Sir Arcaisatp ALison, conceived it in good taste to 
preface the toast of “The Poets of England” by attempting to 
rival the Chairman's speech to ‘The immortal memory of Roserr 
Burys.” Finally, and above all, came the triumph of bigotry over 
great good sense and admirable powers of oratory, when Dr. Norman 
Macteop attacked the memory of the poet for the naughty things he 
had written, and suggested the publication of an abbreviated edition 
as a fitting commemoration of the Burys Centenary. However, the 
recollection of these matters rather adds a spice of humour than 
detracts from our fulness of enjoyment ; and we shall, to the end of 
our days, never cease to rejoice that it fell to our lot to participate in 
the glorious and exciting scene which was enacted in the City Hall of 
Glasgow on Tuesday night. 

Although no “ Rejected Addresses” have yet appeared from 
those who may be inclined to be witty at the expense of the 
disappointed 620, several Burns poems have found their way into 
print, and before the week is over we shall be inundated with silent 














protests against the injustice of the terrible three. One of these now 
lies before us, the author of which has evidently doubted its capabilities 
for becoming popular, for he writes upon the cover, ‘* Only twenty-five 
copies printed.” Another comes from Glasgow, by Axprew Pax, 
the author of “ Silent Love.” The first four opening lines will suffice 
to give a taste of its quality : 

The Muses smiled on that prophetic morn, 

When RoBertT Burns, the ploughman bard, was born: 

‘**Ha! ha!” they cried, ‘‘ now comes a votary fit 

To wake old Scotia’s lyre to love and wit. 

The best contribution of the kind which we have yet met with is 
‘St. Mungo’s Ode to Burys,” written by Mr. C. R. Browx, the 
Secretary of the Burns Celebration at Glasgow, and already well- 
known as a poet of no mean powers. ‘The stirring [rhymes in which 
the patron saint of Glasgow apostrophises the Bard are fuller and 
more vigorous than anything of the sort we have yet met with. 

As for the poem itself, we are obliged to record what is the 
undoubted fact, that the prevalent feeling is of disappointment. We 
are not disappointed, because we expected nothing—certainly far less 
than has been produced. That the poem has fine lines in it, it would 
be unjust to deny ; but when we hear that it is the best of six hundred 
and twenty-one, our opinions as to competitions are more than fully 
borne out. Those who are anxious to discern something especially 
fine in the poem have selected for special commendation the following 
stanza : 

As lamps high set 
Upon some earthly eminence— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout— 
Dwindle in distance and die out, 
While no star waneth yet ; 
So through the Past’s far-reaching night, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 
This, however, 1s but an impoverished version of one of the finest 
figures in SetLey’s poem “ To Adonais.” We subjoin the parallel 
passages without further comment: 
* 7 * * 


And many more, whose names on earth are dark 
Sut whose transmitted effluence cannot die, 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Kose robed in dazzling immortality : 

** Thou art become as one of us,”’ they cry. 





* * = * 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beams from the abode where the Eternal are. 
A TESTIMONIAL from the readers of a public journal to its editor is 
almost a novelty in this country. The honour of receiving such a 
mark of distinction has fallen upon the Editor of the Law Times, + 
whom has been presented a magnificent centrepiece, bearing this very 
gratifying inscription : 
rhe Testimonial 
rHE SOLICITORS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
to 
EDWARD WILLIAM COX, Es@., 
presented in recognition of his unwearied and successful endeavours, 
as 
EDITOR OF “THE LAW TIMES,” 
to promote the mental, moral, and social advancement of 
their branch of the Legal Profession. 


mpres 
1505, 





The Editor has thus acknowledged the compliment: 
TO THE SOLICITORS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have received a magnificent centrepiece bearing this inscription 
‘ The Testimonial of the Solicitors of England and Wales to Edward William Cox 
Esq., presented in recognition of his unwearied and successful endeavours, as Editor 
of the Law Times, to promote the mental, moral, and social advancement of thei: 
branch of the Legal Profession. 1853.” 
I thank you for this proof of your confidence and esteem, and I shall best express 
my gratitude by increased endeavours to deserve them. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obliged az 
1, Essex-court, Temple, Ist Jan. 1859. Et 








ithful servant, 
» WILLIAM Cox. 





Some weeks ago we noticed a suggestion for the formation of a 
Society for Public Readings, designed to amuse and inform those 
who cannot read, or who read so imperfectly that it is more a toil 
than a pleasure to them. ‘lhe proposition emanated from the Temple, 
where a party of gentlemen, who had been accustomed to practise 
reading as an art, volunteered their services in the work. The 
scheme was well received, and almost withont an effort it has been 
brought to maturity. Lord Brovcuam has accepted the presidency. 
The Bishops of Loxpon and of Oxrorp, and many others of note, 
have joined it as patrons. An active committee has been formed, com- 
prising among them such men as Professor Maurice, Rev. Mr. 
Lonspate, Rev. Mr. Bettew, and Rev. Mr. Watson. Offers of the use 
of public institutions and school-rooms for the readings have been 
received from all quarters. ‘The plans of the Society are very simple. 
Rooms will be procured in all parts of the Metropolis (and it is hoped 
that the good work may be extended into the provinces), in which, on 
appointed evenings, competent readers supplied by the Society will 
read aloud selections from English literature, such as the works of 
SuaksrerE, Scott, Gotpsmitn, Dickens, Macaunay, &c., chosen 
with the single design of amusing those who cannot amuse themselves 
by reading readily, <A little experience will show what subjects, 
styles, and authors, are most attractive to the illiterate, and these 
will be preferred; wholesome amusement being the primary purpose 
of the Society. ‘To this end the public will be admitted at the charge 
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of one penny ; but some seats will be reserved for those who are willing 
thus to contribute towards the cost by the payment of a shilling. 
Care will be taken to admit no more than can be seated comfortably. 
The reading will commence at eight o’clock and end at half past nine. 
Already arrangements have been made for three readings, particulars 
of which will be found among the advertisements. A staff of good 
readers has already volunteered, among whom Mr. Betiew and 
Professor Maurice are known to the public. We may venture to 
hope that a society whose aims are so excellent, and which is entirely 
unconuected with any political or sectarian purpose, so that all may 
join in promoting it, will find the support it needs in one of three 
forms: 1. Annual subscriptions, however small, to defray its expenses. 
2. The gratuitous use of rooms for its readings. 3. The aid of com- 
petent and practised readers, on whose capacities its attractions for 
an audience will so much depend. We shall watch and report with 
great interest the progress of this useful society. 


Tue opening of the new reading-room of the British Museum has, 
after a twelvemonth’s trial, produced one result which was hardly 
anticipated by the authorities. The new accommodations and 
luxurious contrivances for the comfort of readers, and the magni- 
ficence of the new room have been so widely noised abroad by the 
Press and the holiday sight-seers, who are allowed to spy the room 
from the threshold of its doors, that all the world who are not 
utterly unable to procure a respectable referee, appear to have 
determined to become literary students. Upwards of forty persons 
a day sometimes satisfy the trustees of their claims, and enter them- 
‘Ives upon the books. Two hundred and forty a week, twelve thousand 
a year! And it is within the memory of old habitués of the room, that 
fifteen grave gentlemen, presided over by a deputy librarian, at one 
small table, was once considered a strong muster. The number of 
students who really attend has already overtaken the greatly increased 
accommodation of the new room, and seats at mid-day cannot 
always be found. The great catalogue progresses slowly, having 
now reached letter G. 





S 





Str Epwarp Butwer Lytron while receiving an important deputation 
on Tuesday at the Colonial Office, gave a curious, but we fancy un- 
conscious, confirmation of the charges brought against the ‘ Circum- 
locution Office” by his brother novelist. It appeared that though a 
memorial had been sent in and due notice given, Sir Epwarp had 
heard nothing of the matter till five minutes before, if indeed he had 
heard of it at all; in explanation of which he somewhat naively 
remarked that in such oflices ‘‘ papers of importance passed through 
several departments, and required time for inspection ; first, they were 
sent to the Emigration Board, thence to another office, and then to 
the Secretary of Sratr, who might refer it to some other depart- 
ment.” The reader will observe the vagueness of the description of 
the unfortunate document's final resting place as far as Sir Epwarp 
is enabled to sketch out its itinerary— some other department!” 
What other department? This is exactly what the bewildered Mr. 
Crexnam and his friend the mechanical genius were always “ wanting 
to know.” 





A CORRESPONDENCE inserted in the Times this week shows in a 
iking light how little our English money system is understood by men 
usiness, or even by all-knowing editors, A gentleman writes from 
Liverpool, in great trepidation, to inform the world that he has been 
recently handling large quantities of silver money, and that he has dis- 
covered that our shillings and sixpences are all fast dwindling away 
to the thinness and plain surface of mere wafers. Now, what is to be- 
come of commerce if this is togoon? Nay, how far hasthis metallic 
-onsumptive disease already done its mischievous work? Was it the 
true cause of the great commercial panic? Is this the secret worm 
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which is growing into the vitals of the shipping trade? These are the 
kind of terrors which induce the Liverpool gentleman to write to the 
papers, and the editor, we suppose, to insert his letter. For both he 
and the editor have read in the pages of Macautay how the clipping 
and sweating of silver coins nearly turned the tide of our Revolution, 
and sent the Dutch prince packing home again. We recommend 
both editors and correspondents, however, to the gentle sedative of 
an article on “Coinage,” in any Encyclopedia, or Commercial Dic- 
tionary. They will there learn that King Witxram’s trouble arose 
simply from the fact that silver was at that time the practical 
standard of value. Ours, on the other hand, is gold, and gold only, 
Silver sixpences of Queen Vicrorra are merely counters, not passing 
for their metallic value, but as fortieth parts of a sovereign, and they 
would, of course, answer the purpose as well if they contained but 
half as much silver, so long as the Mint authorities, as they are 
bound to do, and could not fail to do without immediate detection, 
refrained from issuing too many. We thought that this was one of 
the things well known to Mr. Macautay’s “fifth-form boy;” but there 
is evidently a sad want, just now, of a little useful informaiton. 

Mr. Dopp, whose offer of the land at Langley and other advantages 
was so illiberally received by the Committee of the Dramatic College, 
has published a second edition of his pamphlet, including all the 
remarks of the public journals upon his case. We are glad to see 
that the opinions expressed by the Critic in Mr. Donp’s favour have 
been since almost universally adopted by the press. Since the publica- 
tion of our remarks, we have again carefully perused Mr. Dopp’s state- 
ments, and the documents by which they are supported, and we have 
discovered no reason to modify in the slightest degree our opinion 
already expressed, that the behaviour of the Committee towards, 
Mr. Dopp is wholly unjustifiable. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
(By E. H. Burrtncron, Author of the “‘ Revelations of the Beautiful,” &c.) 


Britannia weep !—there’s cause enough for tears— 
Britannia smile !—there’s ample cause for joy— 
Tell the proud stranger that thou hast no fears ; 
Yell him thy freedom hath no base alloy. 
Say how the swarthy and the crush’d Sepoy 
Exalts thy name o’er his dishonour’d grave. 
In thy majestic march thou dost employ 
Bold Learts which only beat thy fame to save— 
Weep o’er thy brave ones dead, smile that thy dead were brave ! 
Weep longest, mourner, longest weep for one 
Born within sound of our old borough bells,* 
Who nobly fought ‘neath India’s burning sun, 
And died—how honoured only history tells! 
Where truth hath power to speak, or valour dwells, 
Let his dear name be echoed evermore, 
For he, the best of England’s sentinels, 
Watch’d o’er her fame on India’s fertile shore, 
And made his name resound e’en to her inmost core. 
Ay, in that land, that dreamy land of beauty, 
Where symbol and romance go hand in hand, 
He taught the nations all the worth of duty, 
The power of will, the daring of command— 
Leader and comrade of Scinde’s dusky band! 
Quick with the sabre, trenchent with the pen! 
Truth was with him an instinct great and grand, 
And Falsehood skulked abash’d before his ken, 
As if it feared one man among the ranks of men. 
Not thou, Britannia, no, it was not thou! 
Who grudged reward, but could not stifle fame ; 
The dastard’s blush had stain’d thy noble brow 
If thou hadst tried to blast a Jacob’s name, 
And thou hadst crawl'd into eternal shame ! 
Only the drones of State, the men m/s-sent 
ro guide and govern England are to blame; 
But we, the people, we in tears lament 
‘*This Murat in the field, this Lawrence in the tent.”’ 
Bridgwater, January 17, 1859. 








ir miles from Bridgewater. 





* General Jacob was born at Woolavington, about fo 
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Passages from my Autobiography. By Sypyexy Lapy Moreay. 
London: Bentley. 
| AVE WE NOT READ, somewhere, of a “ pretty old woman 
of Vevay,” who danced a minuet on her hundredth birthday, was 





smiling, and sprightly, and wore red-heeled shoes to the last? Was 
there not also Ninon de l’Enclos, who, in her eighth lustre, had still 
beauty enough to captivate the roguish Master Arouet de Voltaire, 


who made love to her under pretence of reading in her library. For 
the Ninons, and Sophies, and Manons of those days had libraries, 
studied Count Algarotti’s “ Newtonisma per le dame,” and could even 
sometimes spell. The clever old ladies, strong in cheerfulness and 
intellectual vitality long after their physical days have turned but to 
labour and sorrow, seem dying out as a class. Where are the Du 
Deffands, the Récamiers, the Duchesses D’Abrantes, the Lady Corks, 
the Mrs. Montagues, with their peacock hangings? If not extinct, 
their number diminishes every day. So late as the Great Exhibition 
year iu Paris, Madame Saqui was yet ready to dance all Acrobatia on 





the tight rope for a wager; till within a year of her death Madame 
Vestris threw, laughingly, diamond darts at Time, and, old and care- 
worn, could yet be, on occasion, the incomparable Eliza Bartolozzi 
whose tibie and fibule captivated us in “ Giovanni in London” (‘tis 
on the display of the femur that the modern executants of ‘* breeches” 
parts mainly depend)—whose rich contralto notes entranced us in the 
** Marriage of Figaro.” The brilliant old ladies disappear, to return 
no more. Does this utilitarian age, with its cranks, and pistons, and 
endless-straps of social responsibilities, wear them out too quickly. 
There were no ladies’ committees for refuges and reformatories—no 
ladies-patronesses of soup-kitchens and servants’ homes—no ladies’ 
tract-distributing and district-visiting societies in the pleasant days 
when Manlius was consul (we will give the much abused Plancus a 
holiday for a while), and George the Superb was Regent. 
Fine ladies then were fine ladies indeed, and had leisure to 
converse on Shakspere, pictures and the musical glasses, to rear 
Dutch pugdogs, concoct box mots, and entertain pages like Lady 
Caroline Lambe’s. The young ones flirted, went to hear Velluti sing, 
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and wondered at the shrillness of his tones; thought Lord Byron a 
dear, dangerous, delightful, wicked man, and Mr. Long Pole Wel- 
lesley a little wild, but the pink and pearl of English gentlemen. 
The old, the clever, ladies lived in the traditions of that better 
(worldly) time when the Regent was the gay young Prince darting 
after Perdita at the Pantheon masquerades—when the gros mot was 
pardoned for the wit with which it was seasoned—when gentlemen 
took too much wine after dinner, but could yet say smart things to 
the ladies over the tea and muffins—when gambling was one of the 
chief amusements of polite society—when the Lady Bellastons of the 
time were tolerated for their beauty and accomplishments, and the 
Duchess of Kingston was not quite ostracised from decent society. 
No vile Jacobins had as yet broken up that delightful state of French 
society to which our ladies, when wearied with English dissipation, 
could resort—in their own coaches and four, mind, from Calais, not 
in the democratic carriages of the Chemin-de-fer du Nord. The 
Faubourg St. Germain was not then a gloomy quarter, in whose 
streets the grass grows, and whose melancholy hotels are now, some 
turned into lodging houses, some tenanted by paupers of long descent. 
The Faubourg was the centre of aristocratic fife. There were gilded 
boudoirs and little abbés, frizzled and perfumed. There were mous- 
quetaires gris and commanders of Malta, and vidames, baillis, cheva- 
liers, and lieutenants criminel, who sent opera singers to the Madelon- 
nettes for throwing up their parts. There were dessus deportes painted 
by Boucher and Fragonard that would call down the animadversion 
of Lord Campbell now. ‘There were fans of chicken skin, with minia- 
ture vignettes by Lancret and Lantara. There were hoops and 
powder, patches and lettres de cdchet, demireps and farmers-general, 
knights of St. Louis and Franciscan friars. ‘The charming Faubourg 
was enveloped in a mesh of gold and silver threads—threads which the 
miserable Damiens once essayed to hack at with his puny penknife— 
threads that were afterwards rudely and irrevocably severed by the 
Parc who wore the bonnet rouge, and danced the Carmagnole, by 
Clotho alias Danton, by Lachesis otherwise Marat, by Atropos, 
better known as Maximilian Robespierre. And those golden threads 
were vascular, and bled terribly. Between the gifted Lady who now 
offers some passages’of her autobiography to the world, and the 
epochs we have glanced at, the philosophic reader may find some odd 
connecting links. Lady Morgan is modern enough in her style, and 
knows well how to fashion her thoughts to the age in which she lives ; 
yet her published reminiscences bring upon us whole shadowy troops 
of dead and gone celebrities, who flirted and flattered, not only during 
the Regency in England and the Empire in France, but in the hal- 
cyon days before the ‘‘ Deluge,” before the great French Revolution. 

We are not so ungallant, we will not be so ill-natured, as to make 
any inquiries respecting the date of our authoress’s certificate of birth. 
Enough for us be it, and let us hasten, moreover, to inscribe in the 
critical archives that the charming book which Sydney Lady Morgan 
chooses to designate “an odd volume,” shows no traces of senility or 
of the decay of that intellectual power whose raciness, whose fresh- 
ness, whose originality, whose thoroughly human vivacity charmed us 
long years since in the pages of ‘* Florence Macarthy,” andthe ‘* Wild 
Irish Girl.” Nor do the quickness and shrewdness of observation, 
the tact and the acumen, the talent for graphic description so notably 
displayed in “‘ France,” and “ Italy” seem to have diminished by one 
iota. It is true that much of the matter in this “ odd volume” was 
indited when the century was in its teens; but traces of recent and 
careful revision by Lady Morgan are visible throughout the work, 
and additional and explanatory remarks are interspersed in sufficient 
abundance to show that these are not the sweepings of an author's 
portfolio and paperasses, raked together to answer mere book-making 
purposes. 

This first instalment of Lady Morgan's autobiography is mainly 
epistolary, consisting in letters written from London and Paris by the 
authoress herself, in a charming style of familiarity and absence from 
restraint, to her sister, Lady Clarke, in Dublin. They contain, in 
Lady Morgan’s words, the ‘simple records of a transition existence, 
socially employed, and pleasantly and profitably occupied, during a 
journey of a few months from Ireland to Italy.” ‘I lingered,” the 
sprightly diarist continues ! 


In this *‘ path of dalliance,’’ this ‘‘ delicate plain of ease’’ (as dear old Bunyan calls 
it), with the same careless enjoyment as Little Red Riding Hood must have had on 
her way to her grand-dame’s hut, pausing only to pick up a flower here or a pebble 
there, insensible to the proximity of the grim wolf who was waiting to devour her, 
I, like Little Red Riding Hood, loitered to pick up a flower or secure a pebble that 
lay in my way, whilst the proximity of that grim wolf Time, which sooner or later 
devours all things, was unheeded. But the flower gathered retains its fragrance ; 
and the pebble, like the scarabeus found among the antique rubbish of Egyptian 
tombs, bears the divine impress of genius. 





Time, all edax rerum as he is, has been very good to Lady Morgan; 
has strewn more fragrant flowers and shining pebbles in her path for her 
to pick up, we trust ; and left her last Christmas-day full of verve and 
liveliness, and with a heart as green as when she was the pet of Dénon 
and Lafayette, and the young and frolicsome writer of the ‘‘ Book 
of the Boudoir” and the ‘‘ Book without a Name.” 

We are first favoured with extracts from ‘‘ Lady Morgan's Journal,” 
dated from Kildare-street, Dublin, in August, 1818, when she was 
preparing to undertake a journey to Italy, in company with her 
husband, Sir Charles Morgan. She was already well-known, envied, 
and admired in the fashionable society of Dublin, London, and Paris; 
she was already in the enjoyment of considerable celebrity as the 
authoress of a shrewd and lively book on ‘“ France,”—a work whose 
liberal opinions enounced in a most downright manner had incurred 











the sovereign displeasure of the Bourbons, and moved their govern- 
ment, as effete as it was cruel, to proscribe both the book and its 
writer. The High Tories of England were crying haro on her, 
and the Quarterly Review, always particularly brutal in its dealings 
with the fair sex, had made her the subject of several gross and 
personal attacks. Nevertheless ‘‘ ‘France’ was in its third edition ; Mr. 
Colburn was eager for an “ Irish novel of Extravaganza,” and offered 
munificent sums for a projected work on “Italy.” Letters were 
received from General Lafayette (the supreme old egotist who rode 
the white horse, chattered persiflage to Marie Antoinette, and 
imagined that “ the belle Bourbonnaise ” was in love with him, and to 
the last believed that he had contributed as much if not more than 
George Washington to the establishment of American Independence), 
containing an invitation to his chateau of La Grange. Dénon too— 
Egyptian Dénon, Napoleon’s Dénon—writes “a brilliant little note ” 
from Paris, beginning ‘*‘ Venez donc, chere drole de corps,” or as we 
may render it ‘dear little mischief ;” so Lady Morgan and her husband 
(who throughout, it may be observed, though a highly respectable and 
sensible makeweight, and a pattern husband, is somewhat of a bore) 
pack up and pack off. 

A little further on we have an odd parenthesis bearing on the vexed 


question of fine ladies nursing their children; and the expression of 


Lady Morgan’s warm agreement with Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
denounced the practice of vicarious suckling. We all know how 
tender-hearted the author of ‘‘ Emile” was on all that concerned 
children ; still 


*Tis a pity a man of suc! 





1 exquisite feelin 





Should send all his brats to the Foundling, my dear. 


Straightway, after this, we find ourselves in Vanity Fair; and it is 
curiously enough, the date being remembered, the very same Vanity 
Fair that Mr. Thackeray has depicted. We are in 1818. But three 
years since Waterloo was fought, Paris and the chieftowns in France are 
now garrisoned by Croats, Scotch Highlanders, and Cossacks; the 
** Allied Sufferins,” as Mrs. Ramsbottom called them, are at a premium ; 
the Holy Alliance is being mooted; Madame Kridener is mystifying 
the Emperor Alexander; Queen Caroline is yet careering about the 
Mediterranean; Sir William Gell has paid a flying visit to England, 
and has “ got ridiculed about royalty ; ” Talmais in London, starring 
en petit comité at Lady Cork’s “ evenings ;” and the cockneys have 
not yet forgotten the Temple of Concord and the Chinese bridge in 
the parks, and Sir William Congreve’s rockets and roman candles. 
What a pity Mr. Thackeray was not permitted a peep at some loose 
leaves of Lady Morgan’s autobiography, ere he commenced the 
epopea of Rawdon Crawley and Becky Sharp! What piquant 
details, what subtle doubles entendres we might have expected! In 
London, Lady Morgan lodges in Conduit-street; apartments being 
secured for her by the accommodating Colburn; for she “ has still 
some of ‘Florence Macarthy’ to write, and proofs to correct.” A wary 
man, Mr. Colburn. He announces her arrival in London amongst 
the ‘‘ fashionable intelligence,” by way of a puff. He is full of compli- 
ments and courtesies; he hints at “two thousand pounds” for a 
copyright. 

Lady Morgan meets Lord Kinnaird, a ‘* charming man.” ‘“ After 
all,” she says, “* there is nothing so charming as an Englishman when 
he is charming (cosa rara): he is the real thing, and no mistake.” 
But when is an Englishman ‘ charming,” Lady Morgan? When 

o o « = 

black swans are to be had for half-a-crown a piece in Leadenhall- 
market? Lady Morgan leaves her card at Melbourne House for 
Lady Caroline Lambe, who has been “ forbidden to write for publi- 
cation by her family,” which prohibition we can’t help regarding as a 
very excellent thing for Lady Caroline, and who, in her extraordinary 
boudoir, has the portrait of Byron, painted by Sanderson, and the 
legs of the chair on which Byron used to sit, serewed to the ground. 
It was this accomplished, but somewhat crazy lady who was so despe- 
rately enamoured of the noble poet, qui n’en voulait pas; and who, 
in an access of jealous rage at a fancied slight from her noble idol, 
tried to cut her throat at an evening party with a broken tumbler. 
Strange it is to reflect how extremes meet! In the lordly regions of 
Grosvenoria or Piccadilia the fashionable lady essays suicide with a 
fractured goblet of crystal; while in remote Westminster, or, at 
least, at Lambeth, ‘on the other side of the water,” the lowly and 
lovelorn vendor of “ lily-white sand” puts an end to his existence by 
means of a pane of glass, subsequently sacrificing the patient animal 
that bears his gritty merchandise to Pluto and Phlegethon. 

Mr. Colburn’s “puff” brings flocks of visitors to the Morgans’ 
residence. There is Lady Arran, and ‘* handsome Flora Macleod,” the 
‘* beautiful Lady Elizabeth Monck,” and ‘* Lady Cecilia and Sir George,” 
all the quality in fact. ‘“ Miss Florence Macarthy ” visits Lady Arran, 
in Cumberland-place; and in the midst of a ‘“* Dublin cancan” (a 
gossiping, not a saltatory one), the door opens, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex is announced. We must let Lady Morgan 


describe the royal advent in her own words: 


Grand Mouvement. We all rose up, and then all sat down. Morgan and myself 
were presented to him; the rest were old acquaintances. The Duke kept up a 
pleasant bantering conversation with me, on the subject of my work on France, not 
agreeing with me in many of my opinions, occasionally appealing to Morgan, and 
saying many civil things on his part of the work, which pleased me more than any 
éloge he could have given on mine. 


Good-natured “ Florence Macarthy !” 
* But, sir,” interrupted Lady Cecilia, “‘ do tell us something about the royal weddin 


now ;’’ and Lady Arran pressing him close, and wanting to learn details, he said, 
** Why, ma’am, you did not expect me to Lave stayed for the wime posset, and the 
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throwing of the slipper.” At which we all threw down our eyes, and affected 
prudery. His Royal Hi ess, I think, looked grave, and said, after a se: “* A 
weeding is wo Joke, and least of ali a royal one.”” . .'.. ‘How did the Duke look, 
sir?’ said Lady Arran. “‘Humph!” said he, ‘not very brilliant. And the 
Duchess of Clarence, sir,” said Lady Cecilia, ‘is she as plain as is reported?” 
** Quite,”, said the Duke of Sussex, emphatically ; “‘but,so amiable and gentle; her 
goodness is unmistakable.” 

The italics are our own. Augustus Frederick Duke of Sussex 
judged correctly in his estimate of the character of the Duchess of 
Clarence. As the “‘ good Queen Adelaide” it will be long ere that 
most charitable and pious princess fades from the memory of the people 
of England. We must compliment his late Royal Highness, too, on his 
sagacious remark that weddings, especially royal weddings, are “‘ no 
joke.” Royal dukes do not, generally shine much in conversation; but 
the princely Sussex appears to have been an excellent causeur. 

We are still in Vanity Fair. In Lady Arran’s drawing-room it is 
scarcely dusk—entre chien et loup—when the folding doors of the back 
room are thrown open and exhibit an interior brilliantly lighted, with 
a card-table on one side, and a buffet with refreshments of all sorts on 
the other. The Royal Duke, Sir George, Lady Cecilia, and Lady 
Arran sit down to cards. About this time, dusk, it is very probable 
that Mr. Arthur Thistlewood is “sitting down” with Mr, Tidd, or 
Mr. Brunt, or Mr. Ings, in some wretched taproom off Clare- 
market, to devise means for slaying the ‘ bloated aristocrats.” But 
the Cato-street conspiracy will not be ripe for two years yet; 
and then it will be the card-playing Duke’s half-nephew, Cap- 
tain Fitzelarence, who will be sent with a party of the Guards 
to seize the conspirators in their loft. Extremes meeting again. 

Lady Morgan finds visiting cards in Conduit-street from Lady Bes- 
borough, Lady De Ameland, and “lots of men.” She accompanies Lady 
Charleville to the picture gallery of Grosvenor House to meet Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who is off to Rome to paint the Pope’s portrait. ‘* Mary 
Cork and Orrery,” as the eccentric Countess of that name was wont 
to sign herself, invites her to one of her particoloured parties. ‘My 
dear,” she said: I have all parties of all colours: pink for the exclusives, 
blue for the literary, grey for the religious—at which Kitty Birming- 
ham the Irish saint presides—for I have them all in their turns ; then 
I have one party of all sorts, and I have no colour for it.” ‘* Oh,” 
said Lady Morgan, “ call it ‘dun-ducketty mud colour.’” ‘ Mary 
Cork and Orrery” laughed and adopted it. Next our authoress goes 
to the King’s Theatre (the Opera House) taking ‘* Lady Susan Douglas 
and sweet Lucy Drew,” and there in a full and brilliant house in which, 
however, she declares the women “ are nothing to compare in beauty 
with Dublin, and where the grand novelty of a gas chandelier is for the 
first time exhibited, she meets the Duchess of Clarence, whose ‘‘ skin is 
yellow, her hair lemon colour, her eyes pink, and her features sharp.” 
*‘His handsome Royal Highness” (Mrs, Jordan’s friend) honours 

Lady Morgan with a salute of recognition ‘in memory, I suppose, of 
our conversation at Harrington House years ago.” 

Then to a conversazione at Lady Charleville’s, where she sees the 
Rey. Dr. Milman, who wrote “ Fazio,” and is now Dean of St. 
Paul's. He was a“lion” then. Mrs. Opie, the authoress, Lad 
Morgan’s ‘‘ old crony,” is there also; and Jekyll, the wit; and “ lots 
of grandees, ambassadors and ambassadresses.” Next day, Lady De 
Ameland (the morganatic Duchess of Sussex, whose marriage has 
just been repudiated) takes her out for a drive; a “ yellow Indian 
judge ” at a dinner, offers her a written account of his interview and 
conversation of two hours with Napoleon. (O Lady Morgan, Lady 
Morgan, where is the priceless document?) She meets Colonel 
Luttrell, the electioneering opponent of Wilkes, the much be-flayed 
of Junius, She sees, at Sir George Cockerili’s, ‘some pretty 
quadrille dancing; all the girls in gauze frocks, with ropes of satin 
and tulle flounces, and abundance of scarlet flowers on the bottoms 
of the petticoats in bunches. The heads worn in every way, but 
all flat, and the hair chiefly divided down the centre to show the 
skull [like your own way], and then jutting in curls behind the 
ears. 

The Duchess of Argyll—who, with the exception of Mrs. Fitzherbert, was the 

handsomest woman in the room—had a beautiful black crop with no ornament; the 
Duchess of Richmond, with the “ancient old”’ castle diamonds ; and the Duchess of 
Rutland beautiful as ever; the girls and young women frightful; more beauty in a 
little Dublin party than in all London. We left it soon, though Lady Besborough 
begged of us to stay to hear a little Russian girl recite verses. However, as we had 
seen her dance with a Russian boy in full Russian costume, and were not particularly 
amused, we went off. This Russian girl is an object of sentimental fashion. She was 
found among the heaps of slain near Moscow. She has the face of an old Calmuck 
Partar, and was dressed in a blue and silver tunic, with a turban and feathers. The 
Jadies were crying ‘“* Charming,” but I never saw such a fright. 

We must bid adien to Vanity Fair (where are the handsome 
duchesses now ?) and follow Lady Morgan across the Channel to Paris, 
where she arrives to be feted and caressed and made much of as in 
London. She finds ‘dear Dénon surrounded by English fashion- 
ables ;” the Bishop of Blois embraces Sir Charles Morgan, heretic as 
he is; the Princesse De Craon sends a message that, notwithstanding 


‘‘ difference of opinion,” she will come and see the authoress of 


‘** France” immediately; Benjamin Constant writes ‘a beautiful 
letter ;” she meets a young painter, “ brother ofa liberal writer,” who 
is no other than the afterwards famous Ary Scheffer ; she has nume- 
rous confabulations with Augustin Thierry, whom she prophesies will 
one day become a great historian, and who has obligingly verified her 
Ladyship’s prediction ; she pays visits of considerable duration to 
Lafayette, and describes very charmingly and naturally the patriarchal 
state held by that ancient National Guardsman at La Grange, 
‘‘ Blesneau, Pas de Rogoy, Departement de la Brie ;” she hears Car- 
bonel muttering Béranger’s “ Sainte Alliance,” the ‘* most anarchical 


of his songs,” and learns with astonishment that the illustrious chan- 
sonnier prefers the society of the caveau to dining with Talleyrand or 
the Rochefoucaults, or even with Grandpapa Lafayette; the great 
Humboldt leaves his card in the porter’s lodge in Paris; she goes to 
a soirée at Sophie Gay’s, where she meets her daughter, the pretty, clever 
Delphine, afterwards Madame Emile de Girardin, and the Princesse de 
Chimie (query, Chimay?), once the famous Madame Tallien, and, 
— ‘*a simple and elegant-looking woman, no longer young, and 
plainly dressed in white silk, without a single ornament, and only a 
bandeau binding her beautiful black hair; but such eyes, once seen they 
were never to be forgotten.” This was Mademoiselle Mars, 

Here is a glimpse of Vanity Fair in Paris : 

Dress is much dearer here than in London. A little dress of coloured muslin, for 
which I paid ten shillings in London, I was here asked forty for ; but, en revanche, | 
got four pairs of beautiful satin shoes for fifteen shillings. There isa tricoté silk scarf 
which they wear here round the head, en turbane, which is really very elegant. I have 
sent you one by Curran. I have promised to sit for two pictures for Dénon—one for 
engraving (seated, by the way, in one of his magnificent oe chairs, with a 
curious lion’s head on each side), and the other picture for the Exposition du Louvre, 
1821. I have already given wne séance for the first; but the man was so much more 
occupied in sketching the lion’s head than mine, that, after three hours’ sitting, 1 
declared to Dénon that I would not poser any more, unless he muffled his lions, at 
which he laughed heartily. Ve are every hour expecting to hear a good 
account from Clarke ; our anxiety about you embitters all our pleasure. Describing 
to Madame d’Houchien your situation, and my anxiety about you, she exclaimed: 
** Pourquoi, Madame, fait-elle ce vilain métier-la?”’ French women of condition, 
she said, ‘‘ des femmes comme il faut,”” never have more than two or three children, 
at most. So you see, my dear Olivia, they manage these things better in France. 

We leave Lady Morgan, after a triumphant Parisian campaign, at 
Geneva, en route for Italy, and whence she writes to her sister, giving 
her a list of the books she is about to forward to her: Dénon’s folio 
‘“‘ Egypt ;” the ‘‘ Maximes” of La Rochefoucault, given to her by his 
lineal descendant, Count Gaiton de la Rochefoucault ; the ‘‘ Works 
of Madame De Sévigné (the darling!) ;” those of Voltaire, D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Grimm, and Volney”’—an odd sisterly present—and 
Sismondi’s ‘* Républiques Italiennes.” 

‘Florence Macarthy ” winds up characteristically : 

I assure you (she writes to her sister) there is ‘no need for you to be uneasy at our 
travelling so far without servants, as we have resolved on taking two Italians, man 
and maid, who, on our arrival at Milan (where every accommodation is provided for 
us by the dear Count Confalonieri), I mean to exploiter them both, and turn them 
into Arlequino (query Arlechino?) and Colombina—the hero and heroine of the 
Italian stage (query Pantomime?) . . Now, dear, don’t send any of the ‘* Craw- 
leys” trapesing after me; and don’t give any one my Italian address, except to the 
O° Connor Don, who is an honour to our country, and one of its most graceful repre- 
sentatives. 

There are, it seems, Irish and Irish. 
So we close Sydney Lady Morgan’s ‘odd volume,” hoping and 








believing that, ere long, her vivacious Ladyship will favour us with 
another touching on her adventures in Italy. The portion of the 
autobiography already published is, as we have hinted, a record of 
‘Vanity Fair,” pur et simple ; but it is written by one of the kindliest 
and most genial of worldlings. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 

| The Life of John Milton: narrated in connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davin 
Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. Vol. I. (1608-1639.) Cambridge and London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





(SECOND NOTICE. ) 

\ ILTON WENT TO CAMBRIDGE at the age of sixteen, 
i and finally left it seven years afterwards (in 1632) on 
taking his M.A. degree. Christ's was his college, and the 
bafiled biographer makes an avowal of ignorance which might 
have been much wider in its scope—‘‘why the elder Milton 
chose Christ’s College, in Cambridge, or, indeed, why he chose 
Cambridge University at all, rather than Oxford, for the education of 
his son, does not appear.” Milton at Cambridge fills nearly a fourth 
of Professor Masson’s bulky volume; but what is really known of the 
poet's academic life might have been put into twenty lines, instead of 
occupying two hundred pages. This section of the volume may be 
read with interest on the banks of the Cam, but to the general public 
it must appear somewhat tedious. In the form of annals, Professor 
Masson gives the events (such as they are) of each academic year, 
along with lists of fellows of colleges, notices of Cambridge dons, and 
some obsolete but not altogether unamusing gossip from the corre- 
spondence of old Meade (a fellow of Christ’s), preserved in the 
British Museum. Of Milton’s literary performances of the period, 
the only one of any note is ‘the sonnet written on his being arrived 
at the age of twenty-three,” and containing the often-quoted line: 






As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye, 


a sonnet composed just when he was leaving Cambridge. Professor 
Masson has fished up from a little volume published in the last year 
| of Milton’s life, certain academic essays, which possess, he thinks, “a 
singular autobiographic value ;” a verdict which few readers of the 
extracts given from them will confirm. t 


Their chief worth is th 
slender proof which they contain, that Milton latterly was respecte 


} 
rf 


and popular at the university where he was rusticated when 2 


undergraduate. Professor Masson disposes, in a summary way, 0! 
{ the story that Milton was, as Aubrey bluntly phrases it, “ whipt ” by 
his college tutor; or that, as Dr. Johnson expresses in more stately 
fashion, ‘+ Milton was one of the last students in either University, 
who suffered the public indignity of corporal correction.” The words 
“whipt him,” are, it seems, interlined by Aubrey, and therefore, 
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according to Mr. Masson, are untrustworthy! The zealous biographer 
resolves the whole into “at most a tussle between the tutor and the 
pupil in the tutor’s rooms.” So be it. 

Tn his college Milton had been called “ the lady ” from the delicacy 
of his complexion and the slender elegance of his figure. Piecing 
together, from a variety of authorities, a description, partly confirmed 
by a portrait of him omeaws for his father when a Cambridge student, 
Professor Masson delineates Milton when leaving college as of a little 
under the middle height, with light brown hair, complexion of very 
delicate white and red, clear eyes of a dark grey, and “ with a certain 

revailing air of the feminine in his look,” which is not to be con- 
founded with effeminacy. The story of the young foreign lady, by the 

way, falling in love with him when sleeping under a tree 1s briefly 
dismissed as ‘a myth.” Largely read in domestic and classical 
literature, serious in mood, filled with a lofty enthusiasm to do or say 
great things, by no means unconscious of his own gifts and accom- 

lishments, and almost entirely devoid of humour or fun—such was 
John Milton when he left Cambridge. Why did he not enter the 
Church, for which his father had destined him? In later years Milton 
himself answered the question, by assigning as a reason his disincli- 
nation to the subscriptions and oaths required from candidates for 
holy orders. But this must have been an after-thought, for he had 
twice subscribed the articles to which candidates for ordination were 
required to assent. At the time itself, Milton, in a letter to a friend, 
alleged only that he preferred waiting. Professor Masson, however, 
answers the question by ascribing Milton's reluctance to the condition 
of the Church, in which the Puritan element was then being threatened 
with defeat. The biographer then gives a very long and elaborate 
chapter descriptive of the state of the English Church in 1632. It is 
an excellent, impartial, and instructive survey of men and things 
ecclesiastical in the England of the time. But certainly there was no 
need for so length a disquisition to solve so easy a problem. 

We turn over a hundred pages headed “‘ Church and Government— 
Bishop Laud,” but we do not yet rejoin the poet. Upwards of a hun- 
dred more are devoted to a “ Survey of British Literature” in 1632, 
Poets and scholars, dramatists and archeologists, the Jonsons, Dray- 
tons, Donnes, the Ushers, Wottons, Seldens, and Prynnes, all are here, 
sketched and criticised with a pleasant minuteness and _ unction 
not new, we dare say, to Professor Masson’s youthful auditors of 
University College. Not a single person of the slightest note or 
interest is omitted, and we regret that our space does not allow us to 
quote from this, perhaps the most agreeable, though not the most in- 
dispensable, section of the volume. “ It was an age,” however, as Pro- 
fessor Masson himself admits, ‘‘in which small men were unusually 
prominent.” The Shaksperes and Bacons were gone; the Miltons and 
Newtons had not yet come. In his exhaustive fulness of disquisition 
and detail Professor Masson even ‘goes into” the statistics of the 
book trade in 1632. In 1859 we have about fourteen new publications 
per day, in 1632 the average was, it seems, not quite three a week. 
This comparison is more or less interesting, but was it necessary, was 
it desirable, to print, as Professor Masson has done “from the 
registers of the Stationers’ Company, a list of all the entries of 
new copies and of transfers of copy during the complete half-year 
from July to December 1632, inclusive ?” Who cares, or can care to 
know, that on the 19th of December 1632, there was entered “a 
Funeral Sermon,” by Dr. Francis Rogers? With useless lists of men 
and things Professor Masson too often encumbers his volume. 

At last we reach once more the Milton “whom we knew.” He is 
not at the old house in Bread-street, but at a country residence of his 
father’s, at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, in the district now well 
known to newspaper readers as the Chiltern Hundreds. Here, with 
occasional trips to London, he resided for five years. Te quote his 
own words: ‘I, with every advantage of leisure, spent a complete 
holiday in turning over the Greek and Latin writers; not but that 
sometimes I exchanged the country for the town, either for the pur- 
pose of buying books, or for that of learning something new in 
mathematics or in music, in which sciences I then delighted.” It was 
in this rural seclusion that he wrote the earliest of the pieces which 
have made him immortal, the “ Allegro” and the “ Penseroso,” the 
* Arcades ” and ‘‘Comus.” Horton should be a shrine—of a sort—to 
the British literary pilgrim. Professor Masson describes it lovingly, 
lying in a “rich, teeming, verdurous flat, charming by its appearance 
of plenty, and by the goodly show of wood along the fields and pas- 
tures, in the nooks where the houses nestle, and everywhere 
in all directions to the sky-bound verge of the landscape,” 
dominated by “royal Windsor itself,” and ‘the towers and battle- 
ments” thereof. Conjectural biography, of course, has _ great 
Scope in imagining the young poetic Milton’s visits and walks in and 
about Horton, whose leading people are carefully catalogued and 
sketched. More important, there is “a probability ” that during his 
visits to London, Milton took music-lessons from Henry Lawes who 
taught music to the Bridgewater family, and who dedicated “ Comus” 
to Lord Brackley, the then Earl of Bridgewater's son and _ heir. 
Doubtless, it was through Lawes that Milton furnished the words of 
the “ Arcades” performed before the aged Countess Dowager of 
Derby, who, to her death, retained that designation, though after her 
marriage with Lord Derby, she had been wedded to the great Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, father of the first Earl of Bridgewater. ‘ Ar- 
cades” was mostly performed by young Egertons, and what wonder 


proof of a personal acquaintance between the scrivener’s son and the 
noble Egertons, though Professor Masson fondly believes in its possi- 
bility. ‘*Comus,” written in 1634, was not published till 1637, by 
which time Lawes found himself so pestered for MS. copies of it, that 
he prevailed on Milton to allow its publication. Even then it was 
published anonymously. If ‘“Comus” acted, did not procure its 
author the acquaintance of the Egertons, it secured him the esteem 
and admiration of good and clever Sir Henry Wotton, ther Provost of 
Eton, and drew from him, when Milton was departing for Italy, a 
kind letter containing, among other things, the celebrated hint of 
‘* T pensieri stretti, il viso sciolto.” Our readers have derived from us 
but an imperfect notion of Professor Masson’s diffusive industry if 
they do not guess that the chapter on “ Horton, Buckinghamshire,” 
contains a full, true, and particular account of the Countess Dowager 
of Derby and her Egerton kinsfolk, with an exhaustive history of 
masques in general, and a copious criticism on ‘* Comus,” the “ Ar- 
cades ” and their minor poetic brothers and sisters. 

During those Horton years of 1632-7, the ‘‘ Great Rebellion” was 
preparing in England and Scotland, and Professor Masson’s narrative 
of the gestation of that ever-memorable phenomenon is fresh and 
interesting. Towards the close of the period, occurred the publica- 
tion of the beautiful ‘* Lycidas;” admiration of which, the late Lord 
Jeffrey (if we remember rightly) pronounced to be the surest sign of 
a taste for poetry. The plague, too, came to Horton, among other 
places, and Professor Masson duly copies from the Horton register 
all the deaths in the year 1636! Among them was that of Milton’s 
mother, but surely the rest might have been forborne. In the autumn 
of 1637, we find Milton writing to Diodati, that he thinks of leaving 
Horton, and “of migrating London-wards, into some inn of the 
lawyers, wherever there is a pleasant and shady walk; because there 








that when they wanted a masque to be “ presented ” at Ludlow Castle, 
Milton should have been applied to? But there is not the slightest 


I shall have both a more convenient habitation among some com- 
panions, and more suitable head-quarters if I choose to make excur- 
sions anywhere.” He did soon make an excursion, and of an elaborate 
kind. In the spring of 1638, Milton left England for a Continental 
tour, with his father’s permission, and “one man-servant.” The 
political state of the Continent, interestingly, the notabilities 
of Paris, Florence, and Rome, less so, are described by Professor 
Masson in connection with this tour, of which the chief incident was 
the visit to Galileo, alluded to afterwards in the ‘ Areopagitica.” 
Milton, a travelled man, but unpolluted by Continental vices, according 
to his own memorable declaration, planted his foot on English ground 
again in the autumn of 1639—the ‘* Great Rebellion ” approaching 
nearer and nearer. At this point the volumecloses. The next one 
will have to tell of quite other employments than the, compositio 
of masques for “‘ presentation” by the scions of aristocracy ! 

We take leave of Professor Masson with great respect for his abili- 
ties, his candour, and his industry. That he would have done better 
had he made the historical section more subsidiary to the biographical, 
and had he omitted much superfluous matter in the nature of cata- 
loguing, is a criticism which we have already hinted. But with its 
several faults of commission (save and excepting the want—a great 
one—of an index of any kind, it would be difficult to point out a fault 
of omission), this promises to be the life of John Milton. Perhaps, 
after all, to publish too much rather than too little in connection, 
direct or indirect, with so celebrated a personage, is to err on the safe 
side. And as the Theatre-Manager in the prologue to “‘ Faust”’ 
observes, from the point of view of a practical man and experienced 
caterer for the we 

Whoso brings much, to each one brings he something ! 


TALES FROM THE NORSE. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By Georck Wespe Daseyt. With 
an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

Ww. CAN WELL IMAGINE that most of the readers of Dr. 

Dasent’s version of these interesting tales will be not a little 
astonished at the light in which he expects his labours to be regarded ; 
nevertheless he claims no more than his due. A collector of fairy 
tales is by no means necessarily a purveyor of light reading for the 
nursery ; on the contrary, his task is capable of connection with the 
profoundest problems of ethnology and philology. Language, says 

Emerson, is fossil poetry, each familiar word was originally a stroke 

of creative genius, and it might in sober simplicity be said of Earth’s 

primeval inhabitants that— 
They could not ope 
Their mouths, but out there flew a trope. 

At present most words have been ground down into prose by constant 

use and connection with homely things; yet, when we can pierce 

through successive layers of custom to the original signification, a 

brilliant jet of poetry often starts up like a fountain in the desert. 

What a lovely picture of manners, what a sweet revelation of the sim- 

plicity of early home existence, is afforded by the mere discovery 

that daughter originally meant milker! and the knowlege that brother 
was of old equivalent to protector, of itself tells us that our 

Aryan forefathers were as sensitive as ourselves to the duties and 

the solaces of domestic life. Just in the same way fairy tales 

are fossil mythology. They now amuse children, but the time 
has been when they expressed the belief, the morality, the poetic 
ideal, of great nations. To know what stories old-world Russians 
and Scandinavians told each other about “ the giant who had no 
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heart in his body,” or Boots, the cunning younger brother, is to know 
how we ourselves should have thought and spoken, had we exchanged 

enerations with them, Thus we are helped to obtain some notion of 
the moral and social aspects of the primitive world. 

For instance, these old fictions teem with allusions to mysterious 
beings, of whom it is hard to say whether they are human or not— 
giants, ogres, dwarfs, trolls. The story is told from age to age, its 
original significance more and more overlaid with an accumulated 
crust of traditional perversion, until at last a man of genius divines 
that these dim forms stood for the old inhabitants of the country. In 
an instant this obscure, forgotten race, hitherto only reminding us of 
their life by the records of their death, ever and anon disturbed by the 
plough, are brought into a living, human, sympathetic connection 
with ourselves. We know what our ancestors thought of them; we 
can imagine the two races in contact, and study the picture, blurred 
and indistinct though it be, which the conqueror has drawn of the 
dispossessed. In the giants of these hoary traditions we recognise the 
mental inferiority of the stone-weaponed race; at the same time we 
see how their very strangeness and wildness, which must have seemed 
quite weird to the well-ordered Aryans, clothed them with grotesque 
and exaggerated proportions, lengthening, like shadows in the evening, 
as the real form receded farther and farther out of memory and clear 
thought. Probably, then, the stories of dwarfs are of older date. 
These mystic beings are uniformly represented as lonely, retiring, 
mis-shapen, and physically weak, but sly and cunning, and, at the 
same time, suspicious and revengeful beyond expression. How clearly 
we trace in this the picture of an mferior and oppressed race, hunted 
from its old possessions into dark haunts and shy solitudes ; and then, 
its faculties sharpened by necessity, its vengeful instincts developed by 
wrong, and itself invested with the spell of loneliness, in turn an object 
of dread and awe to its conquerors. Just such another—possibly a 
fragment of the same race exists at this hour in Ceylon, in the Vedas, 
or wild men and women who sleep in trees ; and Robert Drury founda 
corresponding tribe in Madagascar—the Verzimbers. These, how- 
ever, had passed through the oppression and the awe to the veneration 
of the natives. They lived undisturbed in villages of their own, were 
free from toll and tax, and were supposed to enjoy a miraculous 
exemption from sundry prevalent diseases. It does not appear whether 
any relics of this singular people yet remain. 

Nor are these traditions less important in connection with the 
labours of the ethnologist and philologer We are very glad that 
Dr. Dasent has devoted part of his highly interesting preface to a 
consideration of this aspect of the subject, and trust that 1t may prove 
an exception to the Rhadamanthine law which commonly dooms 
introductions to remain unread. As there are few sciences more 
important than ethnology and philology, so there are few respecting 
which the popular mind is so utterly uninformed. The very words 
Aryan and Indo-Germanic are mysterious to most educated peo- 
ple, and we suspect that more than Dr. Dasent’s imaginary High- 
lander will feel sceptical as to the consanguinity of the latter with 
the dark Hindoo he bayonets on the Ganges or the Gogra. Never- 
theless, there is no fact more certain. In such works as the one 
before us, Schleicher’s collection of Lithuanian traditions, and the 
august labours of the brothers Grimm, we seem to see the blocks out 
of which will one day be reared an Aryan Valhalla, which each 
branch of “the supreme Caucasian mind,” working in the unconstraint 
of ancient unlettered simplicity, will be found to have impressed with 
a native and peculiar character. The Slavonians will perhaps prove 
to have best retained the firsti rude simplicity of the popular mouth, 
heightened into moral dignity in the Norse, and sculptured into the 
perfect beauty of art in the Greek mythology. Celtic tradition will 
be found to have caught poetry from the melancholy outlook into the 
wide Atlantic; in the islands and the opposite Breton coast ‘‘of an- 
cient fable and fear,” the Northern elves became fairies, and the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” a possibility. The influence of his 
native scenery on the Norseman is well stated by Dr. Dasent in this 
finely-felt and eloquent passage : 

For these Norse Tales one may say that nothing can equal the tenderness and skill 
with which MM. Asbjirnsen and Moe have collected them. Some of that tenderness 
and beauty may, it is hoped, be found in this English translation ; but to those who 
have never been in the country where they are current, and who are not familiar with 
that hearty simple people, no words can tell the freshness and truth of the originals. 
It is not that the idioms of the two languages are different, for they are more nearly 
allied, both in vocabulary and construction, than any other two tongues, but it is the 
face of nature herself and the character of the race that looks up to her, that fail to 
the mind’s eye. The west coast of Scotland is something like that nature in a general 
way, except that it is infinitely smaller and less grand; but that constant, bright 
blue sky, those deeply-indented, sinuous, gleaming friths, those headstrong rivers 
and headlong falls, those steep hillsides, those long ridges of fells, those 
peaks and needles rising sharp above them, those hanging glaciers and 
wreaths of everlasting snow, those towering endless pine forests, relieved 
by slender stems of silver birch, those green spots in the midst of the forest, those 
winding dales and upland lakes, those various shapes of birds and beasts, the a 
crashing elk, the fleet reindeer, the fearless bear, the nimble lynx, the shy wolf, 
those eagles and swans and seabirds, those many tones and notes of Nature’s voice 
making distant music through the twilight summer night, those brilliant, flashing, 
northern lights when days grow short, those dazzling, blinding storms of autumn 
snow, that cheerful winter frost and cold, that joy of sledging over the smooth ice, 
when the sharp-shod horse careers at full speed with the light sledge, or rushes down 
the steep pitches over the crackling snow through the green spruce wood—all these 
form a Nature of their own. These particular features belong in their fulness and 
combination to no other land. When in the midst of all this natural scenery, we 
find an honest, manly race, not the race of the towns and cities, but of the dales and 
fells, free and unsubdued, holding its own in a country where there are neither lords 
nor ladies, but simple men and women. Brave men and fair women, who cling to 
the traditions of their forefathers, and whose memory reflects as from the faithful 
mirror of their native steel the whole history and progress of their race. When all 
these natural features, and such a manly race meet, then we have the stuff out of 
which these tales are made, the living rock out of which these sharp-cut national 
forms are hewn. 











Perhaps the pscychological aspect of these tales is the most 
interesting of any. He who wished to make the songs of a people 
might as well have wished to make their hearts. Learned, powerful, 
eloquent books are no test of the feelings of the people among whom 
they are produced. They evince the force of the individual soul, and 
nothing more. But the artless song, the simple tale unrecommended 
by literary merit, can only be sustained by congruity with the feelings 
and modes of thought of the nation among which they are current, 
Were they ever to become out of harmony with the popular mind, 
they would cease to amuse, and be quietly disengaged from the 
minds and memories of men. Most of these stories express, in their 
rough, simple way, some truth dear to the old Norse heart,—the 
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beauty of courage, of chastity, of mother-wit. Thus in “ True and 
Untrue,” when the good brother’s eyes have hardly been torn out, 
before he is so efficaciously assisted by the bear, the wolf, the hare, 
and the fox, we are taught that all things work together for the good 
man, and the sentiment of Wordsworth’s grand sonnet to Toussaint 
l’Ouverture is found pure and fresh as a violet, ages ago, in the grim 
barrens of Norway. The grotesque story of the Master Smith, which 
Dr. Dasent condescends to vindicate from the charge of profanity, is, 
in truth, a capital homily on the policy of resisting the devil. The 
. “4° . tl . nr 
charm of kindness and docility is beautifully conveyed in ‘ The Two 
Step-sisters ;”” and it would be easy to produce many more examples 
of simple unmoralising morality. 

We select the following tale for its brevity, and as a characteristic 
specimen of Norse humour : 

TAMING THE SHREW. 

Once on a time there was a king, and he had a daughter who was such a scold, and 
whose tongue went so fast there was no stopping it. So he gave out that the man who 
could stop her tongue should have the Princess to wife, and half his kingdom into 
the bargain. Now, three brothers, who heard this, made up their minds to go and 
try their luck ; and first of all the two elder went, for they thought they were the 
cleverest; but they couldn’t cope with her at all, and got well thrashed besides. 
Then Boots, the youngest, set off, and when he had gone a little way he found an 
ozier band lying on the road, and he picked it up. When he had gone a little farther 
he found a piece of broken plate, and he picked that up too. A little farther on he 
found a dead magpie, and a little farther on still a crooked ram’s horn; so he went 
on a bit and found the fellow to the horn; and at last, just as he was crossing the 
fields by the King’s palace, where they were pitching out dung, he found a worn-out 
——- e. All these things he took with him into the palace, and went before the 

*rincess, 

“ Good day,”’ said he. 

“ Good day,”’ said she, and made a wry face. 

“Can I get my magpie cooked here?”’ he asked. 

“1'm afraid it will burst,’ answered the Princess. ) 

“Oh! never fear! for I'll just tie this ozier band round it,”’ said the lad, as he 
pulled it out. 

“The fat will run out of it,”’ said the Princess. : , 

“Then I'll hold this under it,” said the lad, and showed her the piece of broken 
plate. ' 

“ You are so crooked in your words,” said the Princess, “ there’s no knowing where 
to have you.” 

“ No, I’m not crooked,”’ said the lad; “ but this is,’ as he held up one of the horns. 

“Well!” said the Princess, “ I never saw the match of this in all my days.” ‘ 

“Why, here you see the match to it,” said the lad, as he pulled out the other ram's 
horn. 

“TI think,” said the Princess, “you must have come here to wear out my tongue 
with your nonsense.” 

“No,” I have not,”’ said the lad; “but this is worn out,” as he pulled out the shoe- 
sole. 

To this the Princess hadn’t a word to say, for she had fairly lost her voice with rage. 

“ Now you are mine,” said the lad; and so he got the Princess to wife, and hali 
the kingdom. 

It will be collected that, on the whole, we highly approve of the 
manner in which Dr. Dasent has performed his task. The book is, 
however, very deficient in one respect—no attempt has been made to 
indicate the startling resemblances between these Norse storie and 
the popular traditions of other—often very distant and quite uncon- 
nected nations. This, without drawing very largely on the trans- 
lator’s erudition, would have greatly enhanced the pleasure and profit 
of the reader. Some passages, too, in this racy and spirited version 
would almost lead us to doubt whether Dr. Dasent be quite of the 
immortal Shakspere’s mind touching the fundamental difference 
between familiarity and vulgarity. 








SACKVILLE’S DRAMAS. 

The Works of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. Edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. Reeinatp W. Sackvitie-Wesr M.A. London: J. 
Russell Smith. 

fe LITTLE BOOK can not contain the works of Sir Thomas 

Sackville, Knight of the Garter, Baron Buckhurst, Earl of 

Dorset, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Lord High 

Treasurer of England, Privy Councillor, and occasional ambassador, 

who, during a most momentous period of our history, was one of its 

busiest statesmen. His works, if they were not destroyed on account 
of their state secrets or voluminousness, must fill many folio volumes 
with treaties, correspondence, and documents; but, probably, if dis- 
covered, would afford little to interest any but the antiquarian his- 
torian. This little book then, we take it for granted, contains only 
all that can be found of his Lordship’s poetical works, and, strange to 
say, that a third of that is disputed. In truth, it may well be predi- 
cated that had his statesmanship produced and perfected only what is 
to be found here, the general reader would have heard little of him, 
and his position amongst the British poets would have been, to use the 
jockey phrase, nowhere. He has, however, in addition to his political 
and heraldic position, another claim to the notice of posterity ; for in 
conjunction with a fellow-student of the Inner Temple in 1561, in his 
twenty-fifth year, he composed a tragedy in five acts, which was performed 
at some famous Christmas revels by the members of that inn of court, 
and afterwards before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, It was entitled 
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*‘ Gorboduc,” and subsequently ‘* Ferrex and Porrex.” 
regularly digested into acts and scenes, written in English and in 
blank verse, is gener ally reputed to be the earliest tragedy of our 
language, and lying as it does near to the very fountain head of that 
drama which is universally allowed to be the most lifelike, and at the 
same time poetic, in the world, it naturally creates an interest from 
its position in our literature, whit! -h its own merits would certainly 
not obtain for it. Whether it is entitled to hold this position may 
well be doubted ; its authors took no pains to claim this distinguished 
honour, though it was printed three times during their lives ; and — 
is every reason to believe that early in the reign of Henry VILL, 
fashion had arisen amongst the learned, of writing plays in English 
on the classical models, which were performed by the scholars 
and members of the wni iversities, collegiate schools, and inns 
of court. — Udall, «a Master of Eton College, had 
called “ Roister Doister,” and indeed many more 





written a comed 
plays on the pe Pi of Plautus and Terence, some years before 
“‘Gorboduc.” Bishop Still’s ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” was also con- 
temporaneous with Buckhurst’s play, if it did not precede it, although 
the earliest known printed edition is dated 1566 ; and, indeed, there 
are many traces about the time of the Reformation of the numerous 
appearance of English plays on the cla oy models. Ithas been said 
by its ablest editor (M r. Durrant C ooper, for the Shakespeare Society). 
that “** Gorboduc’ is remarkable as being the first historical subject 
regularly brought upon the stage of this country; as the earliest 
extant piece which can with any fitness be called a tragedy; and as 
the first play in the English language written in blank verse.” No 
withstanding such respectable authority, we must say there is little 
to sustain the assertion. Hundreds of plays were written and even 
acted at the foundation of our drama, that never were printed, as we 
may be certain from the fact that nearly a century later Shakespeare 
died without having commitied at least sixteen of his plays to the safe 
custody of print. 

As an early specimen of our dramatic literature, ‘ Ferrex and 
Porrex” is undoubtedly extremely interesting, and it is not without 
merit of its own: though we cannot assent to Mr. Hallam’s assertion 
that it contains * fertility of imagination, vividness of description, and 
strength of language, which not only leave his predecessors far behind, 
but may fairly be compared w ith the most poetical passages of 
Spenser. ” Even if this were a correct criticism, we know not how 
much of the merit belongs to his partner, Norton, whom he found in 
the Inner Temple Hall presiding over the theatrical department, and 
who was afterwards a thriving barrister, The present editor, who 
shows symptoms of strong family predilections, makes very light of 
Mr. Norton's assistance, and uses only the —_ n of 1570, which 
makes no mention of his name; though in the first edition of 1565 
(that used by Mr. Durrant Cooper for the cpap Society) it 
expressly ae ed that ‘‘ three actes were wrytten by Thomas Nortone 
and the two last by Thomas Sackuile.” Indeed, Mr. Sackville West 
is altogether hard on Norton, setting him down as little better than a 
rhymester of the Sternhold and Hopkins school ; though we have evi 
ae of versification by Norton which shows far more natura 
facility than that of Sackville, and which would lead us to imagi 
that the liveliest poetical and dramatic parts were the production 
of the lithe man who knew the world and mankind, whilst the 
heavy didactic and classical diatribes proceeded from the highly 
cultivated classical scholar. That a feud and rivalry existed during 
the sixteenth century, between the academic dons and the wild 
Bohemian geniuses such as Shakespeare and the outcast Marlowe, 
and many others, there is sufficient proof. Inde ed, this fact receives some 
unconscious evidence from the present volume, which has a fe - hithe arto 
unpublished letters of Lord Buckhurst, which we may remark, by the 

way, have all a querulous tone. In one of these he bewails the state 
of his son, and says, ‘‘In a very grete and extream illness he fell 
into a litargie, s sins which from a litargie he hath fallen into a distrac- 
tion, &c.” It has always been supposed that Sh: akespeare girded at 
Lord Burleigh through the imbecilities of Polonius; but it is much 
more probable it was Lord Buckhurst, who succeeded Lord Bur- 
leigh as Lord High Treasurer in 1 599, but had long before been the 
rival and strong opponent of Lord Essex and Lord Southampton, th 
friends, if not the patrons of Shakespeare. He, indeed, mainly con- 
tributed to the condemnation of the Earl of Essex, and presided at his 
trial as Lord High Treasurer i in the February of 1600. Tt will be 
remembered that Polonius describes, in his tedious style, the sickness 
of Hamlet thus 





And he, re pulsed (a short tale to make 

Fell into a sadness; then into a fast; 

Thence to a watch; thence into a weakness; 
Thence to a lightness; and by this declension 
Into a madness, 








_ Now, it is not meant to assert that Shakespeare parodied any par- 
ticular words of the prolix Lord High Treasurer, but his gen 1eral 
style; and this notion is further carried out by the ee of the 
player King and Queen, which, with its turgid appeals to the heathen 
deities and to the sun and other heavenly bodies, very well represents 
the notion of poetry that posse seed the writers of de tragedies as 
“ Gorboduc.” The moral twaddl » of the play rer King, with its thread- 
bare commonplaces from the old philosophers, might well pass for 
the speech of Eubulus, the model counsellor in Lord Buckhurst’s 
tragedy. We have dwelt on this point because the present editor, 
following higher authorities who ought to know better, says, ‘we may 


“This tragedy, 
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trace to Sackville the style and character which English poetry after- 
wards assumed in Spenser and Shakespeare.” We are quite sure this 
is erroneous in the case of the last, and have little doubt that it i 

erroneous in that of the first. “Ferrex and Porrex” is a pedantir 
adaptation of a low classical model to an E nglish subject. 
tyrant king ; wise and long-winded counsellor ; its furious queen, and 
its combative brothers ; and its chorus with strophe and anti pl 





It has but few glimpse s of passion, is turgid in its poetical fl Ss, prosy 
in its moral dissert: ation, and aw r be ardly political in its volumin 
denunciation of resistance to established authority. t is, indeed, the 


play of a sucking statesman, ane no one would be surprised on hearing 
that the author had at the end of his life become Lord High Treast 
the gh they would have bi greatly surprised had he turned ot 


g 


brilliant and prolific sae . What t inspiration Shakespeare or his 


coul : derive from such a source we leave 


daring young compeers h 
It were too lone to show that the g t 


and their admirers to say. 
Elizabethan drama took its rise from totally different sources. 

With regard to the other portion of the works, it is merely 
that part of the “ Mirror for Magistrates,” written by Lord 
Buckhurst. It contains “the induction ” to ‘the yem, and the st 

f Ri chard the y 
inspired | by Dante’s great poem, and there isin it some rhetorical 
" saergy os as might be expected from a cultivated and talented mind 

esh from the earnest study of ancient Greek and Latin and 1 


recent Italian poets. as the source of the inspiration is so apparent 
that it presents the idea of direct imitation. 

This edition is _ re! wi tble for the tasteful printing of our 1 
than modern Aldus, Whittingham; and it forms a volume of the valuabl 
series entitled The Ei ibrary of Old Authors,” in w hich Mr. Russell 


Smith is giving some standard works of our elder poets that had 
become scarce, and therefore inaccessible to the more ceneral reader. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
Harry Roughton, or Reminiscences of a Revenue Officer. 
J. F. Hexuam. eagueee Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
. are game-pres rvers who hold poaching to be a I I 
heinous offence than seam r—unless, indeed, the murder be com- 


A REV ENUE OFFICER. 
By Lioxen 


mitted upon a gamekee per; and so Mr. L ionel Roughton, an ex-officer 
of the Queen’s Customs, is evidently of opi nion that sag ng is, both 
morally and | egally, one of the Sen grievous crimes in the ‘calend ir 


—the whole aim and object of the book “being to show that to defraud 
the revenue is to incur the loss of goods and mental peace, and that 
. 4 


ruin inevitably waits upon the heels of all — who sueceed in 
getting to windward of the gauger. Now, as we are all more or less 
poachers by nature, and, un less we be pet or ke epers, all lock 


wit - a very different eye upon the rus tic who is convicted of bagging 
a hare or a pheasant, and the knave who lifts a was dies of clothes, « 
robs a hen-roost—and all this in spite of the many learned 
arguments to be adduced respecting claims of property, manorial 
rights, and fere nature, so it is also undeniable that a very large pro- 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects are, if not by nature at least by art, 
smugglers. W ho has not dor xe a little bit of smuggling in one way 
or 0 ther ? ? You, gentlemen, in the case of that pac cket or two of 
tobacco stowed under the folds of your ample cloak; and you, ladies 
(ah! you ladies are the arrantest smugglers of all), in the matt f 
Skene on reet pieces of Me -chlin, that 1 yvely Gea noa, and those several 
dozens of Jouvin’s kid, stitched up within the mysterious recesses of 
—well, well; it were best not to be inquisitive. Of course, we do not 
for one moment uphold the infringement of the law—none of us do 
that—only there are certain legal functionaries who have alw: ys been 
‘onsidered fair game, ai nd to outwit whom has ever been considered a 

jo oke rather than a crime. The beadle is one of these, the exciseman 

nother. Did not the Titanic muse of Robert Burns enjoy to the 
top of his bent a ’cute trick played upon the gauger ? 

The story of this volume, such as it is, may soon be told. Harry 
Rot —— is a prosperous trac lesman until he falls in with a certain Mr. 
Pitt, who persuades him to share ina smuggling — Evil hour 
for F Nae when he consents! for from that moment th e knows 1 lope ace, 
There are exciting adventures in the way of ‘‘runs,” and so forth ; 
but in the end retribution comes in the shi 2ap ve of th > ( ustoms’ solicitor. 
Hi: uTY is made the scapegoat of his accomplices, and is ruined by the 
costs a and penalties. His | angel-like wife, who has alwa uys endeavoured 
to counteract his smuggling propens sities, acts still more lik e an ang 
in his distress. She and the good rector, ae has given Henry 
many a word of f admonition, oe him t to make a a breast of 


it to the Customs’ solicitor, who forthwith obtains a free remission 
the pen raltie s, and enables Henry ea t08 to bee me an honest, duty- 
paying trad eam un once more. Not aword canbe s ode against amor ul 
20 obvi iously admirable ; and, as the book is vex | written, and con- 
tains many inter esting adventures, it may confi ‘ be recommended 
to readers. ; 
A few specimens of the scenes and adventures with which its pag 

are rife, will better testify to the merits of t this work thar any' thir g 
we could say: 














THE SMUGGLER AND THE REVENUE OFFICER. 


The habit of the smuggler in those days being to decamp at the prospect Of «is- 
covery, Rogers was surprised to see one of that class deli berate y approaching cm. 
Could he mean to make some traitorous communication by which to save himself at 
the expense of his comrades, or did he mean mischief? Rogers did not half like 
his position, and, though no coward, reflecting that it was his duty to seek for a 1 






rds the cliff, to reg: 
lessened the distance between 





rather than to fight at such a moment, he retreated t 
footpath ; but o Id Jem, quickening his pace, speedil) 
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Third’s Duke of Buckingham. ‘The idea is evidently 
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them, upon which Rogers started off at a run. Old Jem, as active asacat, gavechase, and 
the eibeer finding sedate close upon his heels drew his pistol, not for the purpose of 


maiming his adversary, but of giving an alarm, which would bring himtimely aid from 
his brother officers. Pointin fhe pistol skyward, he pulled the trigger, but two hours 

exposure on such a night had damped his powder ! Old Jem was near enough to hear 
the harmless click, but as there was not light enough to enable him to see that the 
muzzle of the weapon was averted, his suspicions suggested that it was levelled at 
himself. With the bound of an infuriated tiger, and y my vengeance, he sprang 
upon the unhappy Rogers. Violently struggling to free imself from the savage 
gripe of his enemy, the startled Rogers essayed to raise acry, but Jem’s hand was on 
his throat in a moment, and the stifled voice died in an inarticulate gurgle. With 
the fury of desperation Rogers struck his antagonist a blow, but that low was not 
returned, old Jem being preoccupied with a deadlier vengeance; grappling the 
retreating officer with redoubled force, he urged him, despite all resistance, step by 
step, to the verge of the cliff. The dull roar of the breakers, and a glimpse of the 
white surf, dimly visible in the dark obscurity of the beach below, warned Rogers 
of his impending danger a terrific hand-to-hand struggle ensued, but all his exertions 
seemed unavailing. Jem planted himself with dogged determination for a final 
throw. Rogers felt that one or other, or both, must perish in the deadly strife, and, 
revolting as was the thought of blood, the instinct of self-preservation prevailed over 
every scruple. With hair erect and aclammy perspiration on his brow, he nerved himself 
in this moment of danger and despair for the decisive effort, and putting forth a degree 
of strength almost superhuman, he raised his foe from the ground and poised him for 
a moment over the shadowy abyss. His foot receding, in this last effort, from the 
slippery turf, he involuntarily relaxed his grasp, and Jem, availing himself of the 
critical moment, grappled poor Rogers with the energy of a giant, and hurled him 
over the fearful precipice; but Rogers, seizing the skirt of Jem’s coat as he fell, 
drew him after him, and both rolled helplessly over the beetling crag. A piece of 
projecting rock a few feet below fortunately interposed, and the two wrestlers fell, 
one on each side of the projection. Rogers clung with an agony of despair, to the 
skirt of his foeman’s coat, which, stretched across the rock that separated them, con- 
stituted the sole link between them and impending death, Paralysed by the sudden 
shock, they hung face to face for some time before they realised the horrors of their 
fearful position; then as it were by one consent, each endeavoured to find some 
footing to secure his own safety, but the saturated chalk crumbled beneath their feet. 
In this state of frightful suspense, Rogers, grasping with both hands the coat to which 
he clung, perceived that the burly figure of his antagonist was radually rising, whilst 
the coat was slipping towards himself, and he receding slowly downwards. Jem’s 
vigorous limbs had ploughed channel after channel in the treacherous soil, until at 
length he had found a resting-place for his right foot ona mass of chalk and flint 
stones, by the aid of which he had already got his left knee on the top of the rock, 
and saw a means of escape, if he could only detach himself from his foe. The latter, 
scarcely aware of Jem’s design, from inability to see his actual position, sought to 
work upon him by suggestions for their mutual safety—“‘ I have no enmity towards 
you,” said he, ‘‘ give me your hand, let us help each other.” Jem glared upon him 
with a gloating satisfaction and replied as he drew his knife—‘‘I’d sooner die than 
save a wretch who would have shot me like a dog.”’ These words fell like ‘a death 
knell on the ear of Rogers, who, as he saw the knife gleaming above him, exclaimed 
‘God forgive me, and pardon you.” In another moment the fragile garment, by 
which alone Rogers was suspended, would have been severed by Jem’s relentless 
blade, when a voice above arrested the villain’s design, and glancing upwards he saw 
the twinkling eyes of Jack Golightly looking on with a fiendish gratification. ‘* Give 
me your hand, Jem, and let'the beggar go,’” said the young rascal. : 

This interruption had given Rogers breathing time, and he suddenly exclaimed— 
‘* Jem, if that be your name, I declare to God and you I did not mean to shoot you ; 
[ pointed in the air, intending to give an alarm; I only did my duty, why should I 
die for that ?”’ 

** Very true,” said Jack; ‘‘give ahand, Jem, and I'll help to pull you both up 
together ; it looks tarnation queer down below there.” 

Jem’s thirst for vengeance was somewhat subdued by Rogers's declaration, for there 
was a truthful earnestness in it which he could not help believing; but Jem was an 
old soldier, and resuming his knife, ‘he looked down upon poor Rogers, and in a 
sepulchral tone, enough to make the bravest quail, he said—‘*Swear by all that’s 
holy, you won't peach, or I'll cut the thread your life hangs on.”’ 

Poor Rogers, half fainting, said—‘‘ 1 swear, I swear,”’ and in five minutes, the two 
deadly foes again stood side by side upon the brink of the abyss; and Rogers, swooning, 
fell into the arms of Jack. Whilst poor Rogers was recovering from the effects of 
his overwrought exertion, towards which the two worthies rendered every aid in 
their power, Jack recounted the events of the night so far as he was concerned. 


THE OFFICER IN THE HEARSE. 

A dark cortege was seen wending its way along the high road, and approaching 
with solemn and measured step towards the turnpike-house. Shortly before eleven 
o'clock on the Monday morning, a pair of sharp impatient eyes watched from the 
upper chamber of that toll-house, the slow advance of the sombre-looking equipages 
—a hearse and two mourning coaches, drawn by unexceptionable black horses, and 
driven by well-appointed drivers wearing the aspect and solemnity of well-affected 
grief. The owner of the sharp eyes was almost deceived into the belief that it was 
what it appeared to be, and fancied either that he was duped again, or that, as the 
approaching retinue had arrived before the time appointed, the mock cavalcade had 
yet tocome. He pondered over the matter for a brief space, resolving to proceed 
with caution, lest he should commit himself. 

** Lock the gate,”’ said he to the toll-gate keeper, ‘‘and delay them awhile that I 
may reconnoitre.”’ 

With these words he sauntered into the road, and as the hearse approached, he 
inquired in respectful terms and courteous manner whose funeral it was. 

** What's that to you 2” replied the driver. 

“It is something to me,”’ said Cinderow with visible irritability; ‘‘ I suspect there’s 
something more than a funeral here, and I'll know all about it.”’ 

The driver retorted—‘ Ask the undertaker there, it’s no use botherin’ me; open 
the gate, old fellow; what are you starin’ at ?”’ 

The gatekeeper replied—‘* I'll just trouble you for the toll first.”’ 

Whilst this was going on the undertaker descended from one of the vehicles, and 
approaching Cinderow, asked, with a business-like air, who and what he was to cause 
the stoppage, and, without waiting for a reply, continued: ‘‘ Pray, sir, what is the 
meaning of this? By what right, sir, do you interfere with a public funeral? Con- 
sider, sir, how painful this must be to the mourners, sir !”’ 

At this moment Cinderow’s eye fell upon a brawny face protruding with a broad 
grin through one of the windows. ‘‘ Grief with a vengeance,”’ he exclaimed, as the 
head, whose hat did not boast even the appendage of scarf or crape, was drawn back; 
**T insist on seeing the inside of this hearse.”’ 

The undertaker interposed. ‘ At your peril, sir.’ But Cinderow, pushing him 
aside, tried to open the door. “ Locked, sir,”’ said the imperturbable undertaker. 

** Unlock it then, or I'll force it,” replied the officer. ‘‘ Eh! gatekeeper! bringme 
a hammer, a chisel, a coal hammer, anything, quick ; I charge you in the Queen’s 
name.’’ The gatekeeper presently appeared with a heavy poker. ‘‘ Now,’’ said Cin- 
derow, ‘‘ we'll see;’’ and was about to force the door, when the undertaker again 
interposed, observing: ‘‘ Well, sir, if you must see the inside, don’t damage the 
hearse, sir, unless you make good repairs, but I prefer opening it ;’’ upon which, 
drawing forth a key, he unlocked the door, and Cinderow, peering into the long 
recess, observed two bundles at the top, and forcing himself two-thirds of the way in, 
began to pull and haul atthem. At this moment two of the men of mourning sud- 
denly sprang forward, and, doubling up his legs, they thrust Cinderow into the hearse, 
gud shut him up. He heard the lock spring to before he could apply his foot to the 
panel, and found himself a prisoner in that narrow chamber of death. The toll 
having been instantly paid, the cavalcade proceeded en route at a rapid pace ; kicking, 
struggling, and shouting were unavailing in pent up proximity to the rumble of the 
vehicles and the clatter of hoofs. Cinderow at length resigned himself to his uncer- 
tain fate, indulging in such mortifying reflections as his position and circumstances 
were naturally calculated to inspire. At length the hearse, accompanied by two or 
three men, diverged from the main road, and drew up opposite a solitary labourer’s 
cottage. The door of this novel prison-house was opened, and its unresisting inmate, 
overpowered by numbers, was carried over the fence and into the cottage by the back 
door. His captors gagged him with the poker, tied him in a chair, and having 
planted him in the middle of the kitchen, politely wished him good-day, rejoined the 
coaches in the high road, and slowly retured home. There was no alternative for 
Mr. Cinderow but to bear his unexpected durance until the innocent occupants of 
the cottage should return from their labour, which, from the common practice of car- 
rying their dinner with them, would probably not be until nightfall. But the most 
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galling reflection which suggested itself to Cinderow’s mind was the true solution 
of the whole mystery. Whilst he was led astray by his own cupidity, and what he 
unjustly believed to be the treachery of Swiveleye, to waylay the mock funeral, the 
contraband goods had been borne off in undisturbed security by a cross-country road 
and, in all probability, placed beyond his reach for ever. : 


; . RAPID CHANGE OF COSTUME. 

Wakeful having his own reasons for surmising that all was not safe, had already 
secured one of the ——. and, emboldened by his uninterrupted success, had 
returned for the other with a hand cart—a vehicle as unlikely as any to excite sus- 

icion. He had not only quitted Smith’s premises with his load, but had turned the 

rst corner with it, when he saw two men approaching, one of whom he knew in a 
moment to be an old familiar of Cinderow’s, and in the other recognised Cinderow 
himself. _They suddenly halted when they saw him; but, having arranged his plan 
of operations with the rapidity of thought, he pushed on towards them with impudent 
indifference, hoping to reach the narrow lane which, by sundry turns and angles, led 
through the back fields ; his first intention being, as the loss of the tobacco seemed 
inevitable, to scale the high wall which fenced in the lane, and secure his retreat 
through the adjacent gardens. The two men evidently kept a steady eye upon his 
movements, but with the covert intention of pouncing upon him as he passed, 
affected to be conversing carelessly together. Wakeful having gained the desired 
point, suddenly turned the hand cart into the passage, and, twisting it round to throw 
a temporary obstacle in the way of any pursuers, took to his heels. The officers instantly 
gave chase, and arrived at the entrance in time to see the fugitive disappear behind 
the first angle in the walls; a moment sufficed to pull aside the cart and give them 
passage way, and on they ran. Wakeful felt himself in an awkward predicament, 
for as he proceeded he heard voices ahead; but time did not suffice to ascertain 
whether they were beyond the next turn in the very path he was on, or over the wall, 
in either of which cases, if he ran or leaped as a fugitive into the midst of them, his 
escape would have been impossible. But his ready tact never failed him. In less 
time than it has taken to state this dilemma and his passing thoughts, he had knocked 
in the crown of his hat, pulled his shock of hair over his forehead, taken off his coat 
and thrown it over his arm, tucked up his trousers to his knees, and, reversing his 
steps, reeled back with a staggering gait towards his pursuers. As they came breath- 
lessly round the corner, they met the stupid, lubberly, drunken-looking rascal full in 
the face, with his tongue half out of his mouth, his blinking eyes peering vacantly at 
the top of the wall, and, to all appearance, regardless of their ene. muttering 
inarticulately to himself: ‘‘Niver see sich a thing (hiccup), niver (hic) in my life !”’ 

‘* Hallo, old fellow,” said Cinderow ; ‘‘ have you seen a man running this way ?”’ 

With a stolid look Wakeful replied : ‘*Niver see sich a bloo’ fool in a’ my life !”’ 

**Confound you,” retorted the officer, ‘‘ has anybody run this way 2” 

“Ov'r there (hic), ov’r there,”’ pointing helplessly at the top of the wall; “niver 
see sich a jump (hic) in a’ my life!’’ 

The officers conferred a moment, whilst the rubicund Watterson wiped the perspi- 
ration from his bald pate, and then helped each other on to the wall, whilst Wakeful 
staggered and fell upon his face, muttering to himself, whereat the officers laughed ; 
and before he had time to rise they had both disappeared on the other side of the wall, 
a drop-leap of some nine or ten feet, and were off across the gardens, in full cry 
after some poor fellow whom they had descried in the distance, clambering over 2 
gate into the bridle road beyond. 


We should certainly recommend the Customs’ solicitor, if he have 
half the shrewdness of his representative in this volume, to purchase a 
large number of copies of this book for broad dissemination through 
sea-coast towns and villages, They might, perhaps, tend to teach or 
remind persons smugglariously inclined of certain tricks and dodges ; 
but they would certainly have the efiect of diffusing a general im- 
pression that smuggling is a very dangerous and in the end a very 
profitless occupation. 

The illustrations to the volume, which, as we are informed, have 
been drawn and etched by the author, need not be criticised. They 
are bad enough to be amusing. 





A MYSTIC NOVEL. 

The Friendly Disputants, or Future Punishment Re-considered. By 
Avra, Author of “Ashburn.” London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and 
Co. 

ia READING the pseudonymn of the authoress, we could not 

help wishing for the mobilis aura of the classic poet to come to 
our aid, and dispel the dense metaphysical fog which makes hazy 
every page in this volume. We find ourselves all at once in a vast 

Serbonian bog of hard names; and, as if the conventional jargon 

invented by cloudy metaphysicians was not enough to satisfy any 

moderate appetite for the mystical, we are introduced to a host 
of—what we suppose are—tresh compounds bearing the names 
of pantism, redivivalism, anthropic, epanthropic, &c. &c. We are 
duly informed, however, that pantism is derived from the Greek 
word zs, and redivivalism from the Latin redivivus, &c.; and 
we can scarcely help regretting that such reputable parents should 
have given birth to such monstrosities of children. After uselessly 
perplexing ourselves over the theory of non-infinitude, we felt not 
less infinite relief when we caught a glimpse in these pages of a lovely 
widow, Lady Emily Trevors, and a most romantic burglar. The 
former, as we are told, “had the most beautiful countenance I ever 
set eyes on; she was a widow, but was still in the prime of lovely 
womanhood ; I thought about twenty-six.” The latter is described 
as ‘ta noble prisoner,” who “ was not handsome in feature, but there 
was a fine and mysterious blending of sorrow and genius which 
arrested the eye on his countenance, while his fine moustache and 
splendid beard, his erect form and majestic carriage, proclaimed him 
truly the man.” We were delighted to find that the pair 
were duly awestruck with each other, and that the lovely 

Lady Emily at once perceived that the burglar ‘‘ was of Nature's 

aristocracy.” The doors of the prison are, of course, as they 

ought to be, always open to one so beautiful and intellectual as the 

Lady Emily Trevors ; and in due time she makes a convert of the 

felonious aristocrat of nature—not to love, alas! but—to universalism. 

All we hear of him henceforth is that, after leaving prison, ‘‘ he has 

carried out his plan of quietly proclaiming universalism with untiring 

zeal and decided success.” And so ended the lively romance we had 
seen in our mind’s eye, in which the universalist widow and the model 
burglar were to be the centre-pieces. Yet a new disappointment 
awaited us, We are next introduced to a charming young lady, who 
is suspected of having, ‘‘ for reasons best known to herself, refused 
several sufficiently eligible offers of marriage.” Taught by expe- 
rience, we were more cautious this time. Like most romantic per- 
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sons, we have always seething in our brains a ready-made plot 
for any character or characters we like in print. Before the Trevors 
episode, we probably should have assigned as a lover to Miss Milwood 
a fiery, chivalrous Adonis in India, who would have returned ex- 
Governor-General of India, or at least Commander-in-Chief, to woo 
and win the faithful maiden whom he had left weeping on Britannia’s 
shores years before ; or, perhaps, we should have preferred making our 
heroine a kind of Protestant nun, with a tender smile on her angelic 
countenance for the whole of suffering humanity, and to whom no 
individual male biped in his senses would have dared to pay his unhal- 
lowed addresses. Yet though we did not image out either of these 
destinies for the mysteriously behaved damsel of this volume, we were 
utterly unprepared to find that another lady was sighing to “have this 
fine mind devoted tothe advocacy of umnism;” and that the cause of Miss 
Milwood’s distaste to matrimony was, that it was a difficult, though 
blessed thing to be a whole being to any one.” She consoles her- 
self, however, with the reflection that there remains to her “ the 
beloved world of the unknown. No unkindness, no misapprehension 
from them, nothing but perfect sympathy and perfect repose.” We 
are introduced to other ladies not less profound, who are thoroughly up 
in ** the doctrine of substitution,” and ‘ the correctionist and destruc- 
tionist theories,” who discourse—just as glibly as we might do on our 
A. B. C.—about moral triplicities, the concealment of redivivalism, the 





theory of non-infinitude, &c. We take our leave of this specimen of 


verbiage gone mad with the earnest hope that the volume before us 
will not fall into the hands of that ezigeant civil service examiner, who 
expects the hapless wights whose knowledge he sifts, to be able to write 
correctly from dictation any passage from any modern English book. 
If the examiner in question lay hands on this book, and be true to his 
colours, many a youthful Briton—who longs to serve her gracious 
Majesty in the capacity of tide-waiter, searcher, or gauger—will, it 
may be, have to content himself in a less ambitious sphere of life. 
Nay, this volume may haply bring terror and dismay to some would- 
be clerk of the Treasury or the War Office. Useless will be all the 
knowledge of the many mystic unions between syllables which by the 
skill of the artful crammer may have now become familiar as house- 
hold words to the well-primed candidate: he may be able to spell 
colonel without ‘*k,”’ and lieutenant without “ f;’? but will his vocabu- 
lary be proof against such sesquipedal abortions as ‘‘epanthropic,” 
‘“emfleshment,” “dubretics,” ‘* Noabic,” * selfety,” “‘current aioms,” and 
the like? We doubt it; and for the future peace of mind of liege 
subjects wishing to serve their Queen, we pray again that this book— 
into the hands of whatever other persons it may chance to fall—may 
remain unknown to the afore-mentioned much-requiring examiner, 





The Pentateuch its own Witness, or the Internal Evidence of the Antiquity 
and Inspiration of the Pentateuch. An Essay which obtained the Norri- 
sian Prize for the year 1858. By the Rev. Witttam Ayerst, M.A. 
(Cambridge : Macmillan and Co.)—It is a condition of the Norrisian Essays 
that “no doctrine must be advanced in them contrary to the Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies of the Church of England.” Consequently it is 
almost unnecessary to state that the present thesis is altogether on the 
side of orthodoxy. Mr. Ayerst has done all that it was possible for him 
to effect within the prescribed limits towards maintaining the antiquity 
and inspiration of the first five books of the Scripture. His principal 
opponents are De Wette and Ewald, the former of whom asserts that 
“the Pentateuch is full of wonderful occurrences, which, to reflecting 
reason, are incomprehensible; it is, therefore, post-Mosaic, because wonder- 
stories are of poetic ideal, which is of later production than genuine 
mythus.” Such is the reasoning of De Wette. But Ewald distances 
him. “The Pentateuch,” says this writer, “contains prophecies which 
show a knowledge of things post-Mosaic in time ; but such a knowledge of 
a distant future is not comprehensible; therefore these prophecies are 
either vaticinia post eventum, or at least within a period of approximate 
nearness. Assuming this to be the true principle to proceed upon, the 
dates of different portions of the Pentateuch are determined thus. Be- 
cause in what is called the Elohistic document it was prophesied that 
kings should issue from them, the Elohist could not have written before 
the time of the kings. Because Balaam prophesied the subjugation of 
Amalek, Edom, and Moab, therefore the Jehovist did not write before 
Saul’s victory over the Amalekites, and David's over Edom and Moab. 
Because in Leviticus the dispersion of the heathen is threatened, this 
paragraph belongs to a very modern period.” To such reasoning as this 
Mr Ayerst opposes the fact that numerous passages occurring in the Pen- 
tateuch are quoted by later writers in such a way as to make it clear 
that the Pentateuch “as a whole, was alive in the minds of the Israelites” 
at the time. These passages, however, all occur in the prophetic writ- 
ings, many of which, we must remind Mr. Ayerst, have been themselves 
impugned, whether rightly or wrongly, on the score of antiquity, so that 
this part of his argument is not quite so strong as it should be. His 
best argument is, we think, that in which he seeks to establish the anti- 
quity of the Pentateuch “from the gradual development of the law dis- 
cernible in the narrative.” We shall only further add, that in discussing 
the inspiration of the Pentateuch our author makes the following impor- 
tant admission : “On the whole, however, it may be admitted that Moses 
availed himself of tradition, or of written documents, in the composition 
of his work.” It will be interesting to some readers to know that the 
division of these documents into two classes, namely, the Elohistic and 
the Jehovistic, now so generally adopted by the German commentators, 
was first made by a Belgian physician, named Astruc. 

The Healing Art the Right Hand of the Church, or Practical Medicine an 
Essential Element in the Christian System. By Tuerapevtes. (Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland and Knox.)—We are no friends to anomalies, and 
therefore cannot give our support to the proposal of Therapeutes for as- 
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sociating the functions of a D.D. with those of an M.D. First of all, be- 
cause we see no necessity for it; and, secondly, because both professions 
are so over-crowded that nothing but mischief could possibly arise from 
such an arrangement. The study of theology, and the practice of their 
clerical duties, is certainly quite enough for our divines, without calling 
upon them in addition to set a broken leg or assist any of their fair 
hearers when taken in the pains of labour. In a civilised country, and 
especially in large towns, where in almost every street there is a red 
lamp indicating the residence of a regular medical man, we do not see the 
propriety of calling upon the Rev. Mr. Honeyman to stop in the compo- 
sition of his next Sunday’s sermon, and hurry off to administer his advice 
gratis in a case of dierrhea or colic occurring in the next street, to the 
disturbance of his own flow of ideas, and the loss of a fee to neighbour 
Jones, M.R.C.S. It is not thus that we have read Adam Smith’s famous 
chapter on the division of labour. The only point, indeed, in which we 
can agree with Therapeutes, is in his recommendation that missionaries 
to the heathen should learn so much of the healing art as would enable 
them to administer to the bodily as well as the spiritual ailments of 
those among whom they are called to labour. Dr. Livingstone and 
others that might be mentioned are bright examples of the good that is 
to be effected in this way. 

An Essay on the Physical Constitution of the Celestial Bodies and the Extra- 
ordinary Coincidence of Scripture with the most recent Discoveries in Science. 
By Joun Wipptr, A.B. (Saunders and Otley.)—We are not aware, and, 
indeed, the author does not profess, that this essay adds anything to the 
stock of human knowledge. It is, however, a fair summing up of the 
present state of astronomical knowledge, accurate enough in the main, 
except, perhaps, where the author assigns the greatest share of the merit 
of discovering Neptune to Le Verrier. The later sections of the essay are 
devoted to an ingenious attempt to reconcile the Mosaic account of the 
creation with modern cosmical theories. 

The Gospel of St. John, arranged in parts and sections. (Longman.)— 
This little book may probably be useful to very youthful Biblical students. 
It certainly cannot have cost the editor very much labour. A few mar- 
ginal dates and references, some slight changes in the punctuation, and 
commonplace headings to the different chapters, are, if we except the 
preface, the sole products of his editorial toil. It seems to us rather 
a work of supererogation to “reserve the right of translating” this 
volume. 

Johann Miller, an Eloge pronounced in the Hall of the University of 
Berlin. By Professor Rupotru Vircuow. (Edinburgh : Sutherland and 
Knox.)—An interesting sketch of the life, labours, and writings of the 
great German physiologist and natural historian, Johann Miiller, the son 
of a poor shoemaker of Coblentz. People who talk of “self-made 
men,” not remembering that nearly all the world’s great men are self- 
made, can now add another name to the illustrious roll. 

The Cavaliers of Fortune, or British Heroes in Foreign Wars. By 
James Grant. (Routledge).—In this volume Mr, Grant has put forth 
a series of biographical sketches of British soldiers who have distin- 
guished themselves in foreign wars. They are, he says, “the result of 
historical reading for my military romances.” The stories of some of 
these “free lances” are exceedingly curious and interesting, as, for ex- 
ample, those of Arthur, Count de Lally, General of the Troops of 
Louis XV. in India; Colonel Cameron, of the Gordon Highlanders ; 
Admiral Greig, the “father of tle Russian Navy ;” Ulysses Count 
Brown, Marshal of the Armies of Maria Theresa ; Marshal Lacy, the 
conqueror of the Crimea; Count O'Reilly, Marshal Macdonald, and 
Thomas Dalyell, General of the Scottish Army and first Colonel of the 
Scots Grey Dragoons. 

Mr. Wyld supplies the recently awakened interest in Japan with a 
large and useful engraved map of that island of wonders, including 
Jesso and Kiussiu and the smaller satellite isles. The names of all places 
are very clearly set down, including the ports which are to be thrown 
open to British trade on the Ist of July next. 

We have also received Fragments of Ante-Historic Times. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—An excerpt from “a large work,” and designed to show that 
the Arians and the Scythians, the Hyksos and the Turks, were identical. 
Though bearing a publisher’s name, the pamphlet is said to be “ not pub- 
lished."——The Post Magazine Almanac and Insurance Directory 
(Pateman), which, though two thirds of its contents are mere advertise- 
ments and other details of insurance companies, really contains in its 
remaining third a large amount of valuable information. A Discourse 
on the Study of Science in its Relations to Individuals and to Society. By 
Henry Hennessy. (Dublin: Kelly.)\—A second edition. A Key to 
Part Second of Hiley’s Practical FE» glish Composition. By the Author. 
(Longman and Co.)—Conscious that boys will resort to what they know 
as a“ crib,” if a “crib” is to be had, Mr. Hiley determined, he tells us, to 
frame a set of exercises “ which could only be worked out by thought and 
reflection;” and to these exercises the present work is a key for the use 
of the schoolmaster. Is not this a kind of “ bull?” What can be bought by a 
schoolmaster can surely be surreptitiously purchased by a boy. Forms 
of Prayer: a Sermon Preached at the Consecration of St. Mary's Church, 
Be wick-upon-Tweed. By the Lord Bishop of Durham. (Edinburgh : 
R. Grant and Son.)\——The British Controversialist. No. I. New Series. 
(Houlston and Wright.)—The questions, “Ought the Annexation policy 
pursued in India to be adopted towards China ?” and “ Can Government 
interfere beneficially in the Suppression of the Social Evil ?” are ably 
argued in “affirmative” and “negative” articles ; the “negative” in 
each case being, we think, by far the strongest. The Syllabic Primer and 
Reading-book. By S. M. Thelwall. (Wertheim.)——The Derivative 
Speiling-book. By J. Rowbotham. Improved edition. (Hall, Virtue, 
and Co.) —— Moore's Irish Melodies for the Pianoforte. No. UI. (Long- 
man.)——A Statement of the Case of the Surveyors of Taxes, for Private 
Circulation. ——The Handbook of Reform. (Adams.)—A useful manual, 

containing all the principal facts upon which the advocates of Reform 
base, or should base, their reasoning. The writer has, however, intro- 
duced dissertations upon what he considers some new principles of 
morals, which are vague and unsatisfactory, and calculated only to 
confuse the reader. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

EAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP;; but to have it this depth is 
something. It is only those plain people, who are conscious of 
their plainness, and who have resolved to be plain, that make 
use of this aphorism. Why have freckles, why wrinkles, why a 
skin of parchment, why grey hairs, or teeth “sitting zig-zag like the 
teeth of a saw?” There is art enough in the world to meet all these 
shortcomings. What rougher, plainer, more unpromising than the 
shell of a muscle? Yet this shell, scrape it, oil and rotten-stone it, 
and in the fancy-bazaar it fetches a price. And so, rough shells like 
you and I, plain reader, furrowed as we may be, are susceptible of 
polish if we have only courage enough to submit to the process. We 
require a little scraping, a little anointing. Verily we can make 
a white hair black, and can add to our stature, if we will only 
consent to place ourselves under proper guidance. And, ye gentle 
dames, it is a subject well worth your consideration on social grounds. 
Where plainness begins exclusiveness begins, and often you are shut 
out from the marriage, and other feasts, like the foolish virgins, because 
ye have no oil to your lamps. The lamp here is the countenance, the 
outward form, the casement and embroidery of the soul. The hair, 
the brow and the eyebrow, the cheek and chin, the neck, the hand, the 
finger and the finger-nail, submitted to the manipulation of the adept, 
may be made to assume a tint, a dye, a freshness and juvenility which 
cannot be but pleasing. Assume a beauty if you have it not; and 
wherein is the harm? All hypocrisy is pleasant, so long as we know 
it is the desire to please others. It is on this principle that we hide a 
sore or a scar, or other bodily blemish. It is on this principle that 
precipitate young men conceal the discoloured eye with pigments. 
Fie upon hypocrisy! cries every one, as if there were not sham 
eyes, sham teeth, sham shoulders, sham legs, sham everything. A 
perfumer’s puff has given the impetus to these observations. It is 
a puff, however, got up with circumstance, and is embodied in a small 
book, published this morning, and which is well worth reading as an 
historical treatise on perfumes and the secrets of the toilette. Accord- 
ing to the stereotype of book announcements, ‘‘ No lady should be 
without it,”—or gentlemen either, for the matter of that. ‘ Les 
Parfums, par M. Petit,” disclaims any pretence to erudition, and yet, 
in small compass, it contains much erudition of a curious kind. Per- 
fumes, cosmetics, and beauty are the subjects of the introductory 
chapter, skilfully handled, It reconciles one to rouge, pearl-powder, 
and pomades. The aim and end of cosmetics is the maintenance, the 
preservation, and re-establishment of beauty ; and this is the proposi- 
tion which the writer undertakes to prove. And thus he speaks to 
us of the virtues of the rose, the jasmine, the violet; of amber, and 
the resins, of quinquina, and a variety of other things that enter into 
the materia medica of the toilette. Thus he refreshes us with 
aromatic baths of flowers and balsams, and indicates baths too costly 
for most plain people to avail themselves of. He reminds us that 
Poppa, to preserve her charms, took every day a bath of asses’ milk ; 
and that milk baths were greatly in vogue with the ladies of ancient 
Rome, Diana of Poictiers and Ninon de l’Enclos used such baths. 
Madame Tallien, the voluptuous Greek of the Directory, had con- 
tracted in her tender infancy, the habit of taking baths of straw- 
berries and raspberries. She remained in the bath an hour, and when 
her skin was well impregnated with the perfume and freshness of these 
fruits, she had herself gently rubbed with fine linen, and a sponge 
dipped in milk. This bath, says our perfumer, gives the skin a 
delightful softness, the tender colour of the rose, and leaves a delicious 
perfume. But we must not take all the sweets out of our ingenious 
perfumer’s book. Those who desire to know about balsams, essences, 
creams, dentifrices, dyes, and the like, must apply to the book itself, 
which, for the information of those who desire knowledge with 

economy, costs only one franc. 7 
T.-T. de St. Germain—who determines to preserve his incognito, 
seemingly—the author of the “ Legend of a Pin” (*‘Seek, and ye shall 
find”), which we noticed on its first appearance ; of ‘‘ The Art of being 
Happy” (“‘ Et noluitconsolari”) ; of “ Mignon” (Wehave seen the egoism 
which kills, behold the love which saves! ) of Lady Clare” (King in 
the love of truth and right), has {published another little book, “ La 
feuille de Coudrier,” simple, pure, and engaging as his others—such 
a book as a young lady may be found reading without the crimson 


n 





mounting to her cheek. There are books, even in this not over- 
fastidious latitude, which the young lady thrusts into the work-table 


or under the pillow of the couch when a visitor is announced. 
guess, to use a vernacular, “ that they are about no good.” 

In the Library of Spanish Authors, published in Madrid, appears (in 
the Spanish) the works of Don G aspar Melchior de Jovellanos. No more 
than justice has been done by this publication to the memory of an 
upright magistrate, a distinguished counsellor, anda clever man of 
letters. The name of Jovellanos is always pronounced with respect by 
his countrymen. They regard him as one of the regenerators of 
Spanish literature. ‘ In all the circumstances of his life, in the midst 


We 


of crises which traversed his country, grave and terrible crises, Jovel- 
lanos displayed the most brilliant qualities, the most heroic virtue, 
the most remarkable talent.” 


These are the words of an impartial 





modern writer. Don Leander Fernandez de Moratin, a celebrated 
author, calls Don Gaspar Melchior de Jovellanos, one of the most 
distinguished Spaniards who illustrated the reigns of Charles IIT. and 
Charles IV., and it is pleasing to see in him the man of letters, the 
economist, the distinguished poet, the eloquent orator, a man the most 
amiableand tolerant. His ideas and his conduct were in discord with the 
corruptagein which he lived. ** Yet,” says Moratin, * after having been 
outraged, proscribed, obliged to flee in spite of his old age and infirmi- 
ties, and to extract himself at the same time from the fury of his enemies 
as well as the injustice of his countrymen, the noble author of the 
‘ Agrarian Law’ could scarcely find an asylum to render the last sigh.” 
Quintana, in his introduction to the “Spanish Poetry of the 
Seventeenth Century,” makes him a high eulogium, which has the more 
weight as their philosophic tendencies were different. ‘The present 
edition contains a history of the life and works of Jovellanos, or 
Jovino, as his friend Mecendez used to call him, This portion of the 
work, as well as a commentary, is by Senor Nocedal. Not limiting 
himself to the youth and studies of Jovellanos, he enters upon his 
administrative career, shows us the kind of education which was given 
at the time Jovellanos came into the world, and on the whole extends 
our knowledge of the state of literature in Spain in the seventeenth 
century, and the nature of her institutions. 

In November last, a new magazine appeared here, Le Magasin de 
Librarie, published by Charpentier, at the moderate price of a 
franc a number—moderate considering the quantity and quality 
of the matter given. In the number published this morning 
(the Magasin appears twice a month), there is an exceed- 
ingly interesting letter, written by the late Alfred de Musset 
to a Mme. * * *, which is here entitled, “‘Un Souper chez Mlle. 
Rachel.” The poet met the actress on her return from the theatre one 
night, where she had acted in ‘*Tancrede.” She invited him to supper. 
In the form of dialogue he sketches a lively interior of the home of 
the Jewish artiste, as it was constituted in 1839. Rachel cook, Rachel 
punch-maker, Rachel washerwoman in the small way, Rachel tippler 
of absinthe, Rachel just to the merits of the decried absent, Rachel 
the idolizer of Racine, is pencilled with a rapidity and accuracy in a 
few pages truly marvellous. Rachel cooked the three stakes, the 
bouillon and the spinage, and set the supper on the table, but there 
were neither plates nor spoons. The mother suggested that there was 
a tin service in the kitchen. Rachel, who had been helping herself to 
a salad with a wooden fork, rose and brought it. And now a snatch 
merely, from De Mussett : 


Mot! eks are over-done. ¢ 





] er.—My dear, your ift 

Rachel.—It is true; they are hard as wood. At the time when I had the manage- 
ment I was better cook than that. It is a talent the less. What would you? I have 
lost on one hand, I have gained on the other. You don’t eat, Sarah. 

Sarah.—No; I can’t eat with tin fork and spoon. : 

Rachel.—Oh! *tis since I bought a dozen forks and spoons with my savings that 
you can no longer touch tin. If I become rich you will soon require a servant behind 
your chair and another before. (Showing her fork.) Ishall never drive these forks 
from our house ; they have served us for too long a time. (To me.) Fancy, that when 
I was at the Théatre Molitre, I had only two pairs of stockings, so that every 
morning— ; oe : : 

(Here Sarah began to gibber something in German, to cause her sister to desist.) 

Rachel (continuing).—No German here! There is nothing to be ashamed of. Ihad 
only two pairs of stockings then; and to play in the evening I was obliged to was! 
a pair every morning. I hung them in my room, across a string, while I wore the 
other. 

Musset.—And you did the housekeeping ? 

Rachel.—I rose at six o'clock every morning, and at eight all the beds were made, 
I then went to market to purchase the dinner. 

Musset.—And did you ever dance the handle of the basket >* 

Rachel.—No ; I was too honest a cook. Not so mother. 

Mother (still eating).—Oh! that is true. : 

Rachel.—Once only I was thievish for a whole month. When I bought for four 
sous I counted five, and when I paid ten sous I counted twelve. At the end of 4 
month I found myself at the head of the sum of three francs. : 

Musset (severely).—And what did you with those three francs, Mademoiselle? _ 

Mother (seeing that Rachel was silent).—Monsieur, she bought the works of Molitre 
with them. 
The return of the father from the Opera, who addressed some 
brutal words to his talented daughter, put an end to a pleasant 
evening, ‘It is revolting!” exclaimed Rachel, large tears rolling 
down from her eyes. ‘* J’acheterai un briquet, et je lirai seule dans 
mon lit.” ad 

In his work which has recently appeared —‘“De la Dignite 

Iumaine”—M. Emile de Latheulade, former Mayor of Foix, passes 
under review several important questions. He occupies himself with 
the faculties of man, the knotty question of free will, the idea of God— 
with philosophy, free countries, and great men—with celebrated women 
and eloquence—with all that constitutes the grandeur of the creature. 
There are three chapters devoted to the speeches, or extracts from the 
speeches, of the great orators, English and French, during the Revo- 
lution and the Restoration. It is thus that Chatham, Burke, Fox, 
Grattan, Canning, Mirabeau, Barnave, Cazalés, Vergniaud, Laine, 
De Serre, Manuel, Foy, Royer-Collard, and other parliamentary 
. . 5 sed . rt’ wir 
illustrations, are placed under the notice of the reader. ‘The work 
terminates by bringing under review all the remarkable personages 
who have made a figure during the last sixty years, and contains 
abundance of good advice to the children of the present generation. 


deca cpicdiaaenlals 








* Hardly translatable. Faire danser Vanse du panier is said of a cook who swells 
her account of expenditure and keeps the balance to herself. 
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——A second edition of the *‘ Mauvais ménages” of Louis Jordan 
attests the esteem in which the work is held. 

In arecent number we gave account of the experiments of M. 
Pouchet, of Rouen, towards the solution of the vexed physiological 
question of spontaneous generation. We hinted at the time, that the 
small “¢ wisp of hay,” introduced into the flask of artificial air might 
give rise to objections, and so it has turned out. The Academy of 
Sciences, usually so douce and undemonstrative, has been excited into 
a tempest at the discovery of the philosopher. We shall just remind 
the reader of the experiment. Into a flask purged of atmospheric 
air, M. Pouchet introduced boiling water, and when it had cooled 
down, 2 small packet of hay weighing ten grammes (a little over a 
quarter of an ounce), and a pint of pure oxygen. The effect of the 
gas would have been to acidulate the water, and to deprive it 
still more of the power of sustaining organic life. The hay had 
been previously dried at the temperature of boiling water. 
Well, at the end of eight days, in this flask, hermetically sealed, 
behold there appeared white globules about the size of the seeds of a 
currant-berry, which were recognised as agglomerated microscopic 
vegetables ; a new plant was born, to which the phytologist, Montagne, 
gave the name of Aspergillus Pouchetii, Pouchet, in short, had the 
good fortune to obtain, by his experiments, a vegetable never seen 
before ; and, of course, the gossips came in at its birth. In another 
experiment Pouchet replaced the oxygen by artificial air formed of 
azote and nitrogen recently prepared. Eight days elapsed, and in the 
liquid floated little islets of green matter, formed by heaps of penicil- 
lium glaucum; on the tenth day were seen aspergilli; on the 
eighteenth the islets began to fructify; and, on the twenty-fourth, the 
philosopher, armed with his microscope of five hundred power, dis- 
covered a whole animated world, There swam the proteus and other 
infusoria with hard Latin names, as lively as might be. The naturalist 
seeing this little world around him might have exclaimed to himself 
triumphantly—Adsum qui feci. But the triumph, if it is one, 
he was not destined to enjoy quietly. The Academy, and 
least numerous voices in the Academy, have uttered the 
Turkish bosh with vehemence. M. Milne Edwards objects, 
the hay contained perhaps germs of infusoria. Was 
really dried at the boiling point ? Besides, this temperature is insufl 
cient to kill the germs of certain animalcule. The blight of corn has 
resisted 212, 230, and even 284 degrees; burned but not consumed, 
they have revived as M. Doyére has shown fifteen years ago. Next 
comes on M. Payen. That which is true of the eggs of infusoria is 
equally true of the grains of cryptogames, and he cites in his support 
his experiments upon oidium. From these experiments it results 
that the sporules of the parasitical champignon preserve their germi- 
native property after having been exposed to a temperature of 212 and 
240 degrees, and only lose it at 284 degrees. On rushesa third oppo- 
nent, M. Dumas—not the mousquetaire. Tam sure, he says, that 
organised matters, heated to 240 and 266 degrees, in water and arti- 
ficial air, shut up in tubes exposed toa red heat, develop neither 
plants nor animals; and, on the contrary, after opening these tubes 
and permitting the air to enter, organisms have manifested them- 
selves. MM. Claude Bernard and Quatrefages have equally opposed 
their experiments to those of M. Pouchet and his conclusions, and 
deny his animalcule the right of birth. Here the question rests for 
the present ; but the tempest in the teapot will gather again. 
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ITALY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Antiquities and Art. 
Rome, January 17. 

i ite MOST IMPORTANT WORKS now in progress near 

. Rome are those on the Latin Way and at Ostia, which 
site of the imperial seaport continues to yield monuments and frag- 
ments of great interest in the way of architecture, inscriptions, 
and mutilated sculptures; the direction of the Ostian works has 
lately been confided to Fortunati, the gentleman who had the merit 
of discovering and carrying out, at his own cost, the task of exca- 
vating the monuments on the Latin Way. Visconti has published 
various reports on the disinterred Ostian antiquities, but the fullest 
account yet supplied on the subject has appeared in the Civil 
Catholica, in whose pages the Jesuit Fathers from time to time give 
us able archeological articles, whatever else may be said of the ten- 
dencies of their bi-monthly periodical. Again are workmen engaged 
also on the Appian Way, for rest ring to a certain extent those monu- 
ments the total or partial discovery of which excited so much atten- 
tion a few years ago. Where sculptured fragments of value have 
been found in the vicinity of the several mausolea, it is intended 
to replace them on the face of the structures now standing, more or 
less ruined. Various frarments of sculpture, heads and busts, have 
been yielded by some recent excavations on the height of the Coclian 
occupied by the solitary old church of St. Balbina. The works com- 
menced last winter, and still being prosecuted, under the interesting 
Basilica of St. Clementi, belonging to the Irish Dominicans, have 
resulted in the discovery determined beyond doubt of the 
original church, mentioned by writers of the fifth century, and there- 
fore the oldest Christian temple still existing (at least to the extent 
hitherto brought to light), as originally built in Rome. Columns of 
fine marble and several small fresco groups, the Martyrdom of St. 


Catherine among other subjects, have been uncovered in these sub- 











terraneans, the paintings of an archaic character, whose very bar- 
barism is interesting, as indicative of antiquity. At a depth still 
lower, and reached not without difficulty, have been found remains of 
a date obviously much more removed, in the form of a wall regularly 
constructed in enormous blocks of voleanic stone, conjectured by 
some to be of the latter Republican period, but by others to pertain 
to the fortifications of Servius Tullius, in which case they would 
indeed be valuable to archeological science as marking the direction of 
those walls along the slope of the Coclian, where the church of St 
Clement stands, midway between the Colosseum and the Lateran. An 


enterprising individual, a collector and merchant in the picture line,, 


has engaged several artists of repute here for a species of exhibition 
yet, I believe, without precedent, and which may one day be attracting 
multitudes in the principal capitals of Europe it is intended to visit 
This will consist of illustrations, twenty-six altogether, of the principal 
scenes in Dante, executed in a species of tempera painting long 
disused, the figures larger than life, and the whole to be exhibited in 
succession group after group, like tableaux on the stage, by lamplight. 
The two already finished, from the “ Inferno” and “ Paradiso,” the 
punishment of the Gluttonous and the vision of the glorified Madonna, 
by Guerra and Paliotti (both young artists of great ability), I have seen 
under the effect to be arranged, with strongly concentrated light in a 
darkened room, and was struck by the startling illusion, the boldness 
of conception in both pieces, treated indeed with great breadth anc 
vigour, and powerfully conceived by the artist who has prepared de- 
signs for the earlier series, Professor Bigioli. It is intended that the 
passages in Dante thus illustrated should be declaimed during the dis- 
play of each pictured subject, with versions in other tongues when 
the exhibition shall have commenced its migrations beyond 
the Alps. 

In the studios of sculpture one of the last among new works is th 
“Finding of Moses,” a colossal group by Mr. Spence, consisting of the 
Egyptian Princess, an attendant lady, and a female slave who kneels 
to present the infant. The grouping is admirably effective, the 
attitudes and draperies of the two principal females finely disposed, 
with the Egyptian peculiarities of costume just sufficiently preserved to 
suit the purposes of art and indicate the nationality, most beautiful in 
the calm countenance and majestic gracefulness of the Princess; and 
this work promises, when finished, to be a very interesting illustration 
of a subject yet new to sculpture. Mr. Gibson has begun a pleasing 
and lovely figure of a young girl kissing the Infant Cupid, who in- 
sidiously holds his arrow close to her heart. This, he told me, was 
suggested by a group seen in the street, a girl holding a baby pre- 
cisely in this attitude ; he went home, sketched the pretty scene, con- 
verted the Roman damsel into a Grecian nymph, and the baby into a 
¢ d ! 


Mrs. Browning, whom I have had the pleasure of seeing, arrived 


- 


3? 


here some weeks since, and is, I am glad to find, in as good 
health as she ever enjoys, but still with the appearance of great fragility, 
which adds wonder to admiration for the extraordinary energies of her 
genius. The English visitors now in Rome are numerous; and the 
arrival of a Prince of Wales in the Papal metropolis is, of course, an- 
ticipated with some interest, as an event almost without precedent. 








Many may be interested also in learning that, preparatory thereto, 
had been desired to inquire at the Vatican whether the reception there 
to await his Royal Highness would be attended with all the honours 
due, and that the answer, from highest quarters, was the fullest affir- 


+ 


mative. 

The gaieties of our countrymen now here, are of an <¢clat utterly 
beyond my appreciation. This evening one of them, Lord Spencer 
(who, I understand, is on his bridal tour yet in the honeymoon), 
provides for the gratuitous enjoyment of Rome’s citizens and visitors, 
the spectacle of a Bengal illumination at the Colosseum—a splendidly 
fantastic and wondrous exhibition of its kind, but far inferior to what 
nature herself provides, for idealising the vast ruin, every fine night 
when moons are at the full. Inthe late obituary of Rome must be 
noticed with honouring regrets the name of Don Giovanni Torlonia 
(nephew to the Prince), a young man cut off a the age of 
only twenty-eight, whose talents and mental culture had gained dis- 
tinction for him, enhanced, a few years since, by the publication 
of a small volume of poems, in which thought and feeling wer 


- 
) 


expressed with a grace rising above the average of modern 
Italian verse. Also, that of Carlo Villani, one of the most distin- 
cuished jurisconsults in Italy, and for thirty-four years professor of 
civil law at the Sapienza University here, where he also held th 
offices of Consistorial Advocate and Councillor of State. His 
al was an affecting spectacle, attended by a torch-bearing pro- 
cession of almost all the students in the university who must regret, 
and cannot easily replace, such a loss. 





A 





Futron’s First Mopet or A SreamBoat.—Under the heading of “ 
Curious Historical Fact,” the New York Star, of Nov. 10, 1837, has tl 
following: “The first rough model of a steamboat made by Fulton, in thi 
city, was cut out of acommon shingle, shaped like a mackerel, with the paddles 
placed further in front than behind, like the fins of a fish. The paddle- wheel 
had been first put in the rear, on the sculling principle, but was abandoned 
on consulting with Mr. (John) Greenwood, the well-known ings nious dentist of 
this city, now deceased, in whose possession the model remained?for many years. 
Old Admiral Landars, whom many of our readers recollect as the enemy of 
Paul Jones, was also in frequent conversation with Greenwood at the time. 
He recommended the paddle-wheel to be placed in the stern, and to be moved 
by a tunnel-shaped sail which was to catch the wind even when it blew directly 
ahead, and thus communicate the power by reaction to the wheel.” 
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THE DRAMA, ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, &. 


THE DRAMA. 


TITH the exception of the Adelphi at the | the author of this and other dramas, including a 


West end, and the Grecian at the Eastern 
end of the town, the playbills have remained 
unaltered, and pantomime is still attractive; 
so long does it take for the monster metro- 
politan public to satiate themselves with Christ- 
mas fare. 

The novelty at the Adelphi is an original 
drama, in two acts, entitled “The Borgia Ring: 
a Legend of Stonehenge.” What connection 
there is between the trinket relic of the Borgias 
and the mystic ring of the Druids at Stonehenge 
at first puzzles the reader of the playbill; but the 
mystery is cleared up in the following manner. 
Mr. Piers Wenlock, a Wiltshire young gentle- 
man, having exhausted his means by excesses, 
joins the Jacobite army, and suffers with those 
stricken down at Culloden. We first find him 
concealed in his late uncle’s house, assuming the 
name of Lydford as a disguise. Here, however, 
the penetrating eyes of a creditor, a Jewish 
usurer, discover him, and he is threatened with 
instant arrest. The spendthrift parries this 
hreat by recounting that, although he has just 
been disinherited by his uncle, he has laid a 
scheme for getting hold of the will and destroying 
it, when he must succeed as heir-at-law to the 
entire property. This scheme the money-lender 
assents to, as most dramatists seem to consider 
this class of traders capable of any crime. 
Wenlock’s plot is to induce a certain low-born 
lass, Mabel Daventry, to help him to the will, as 
she alone knows where it is. He counts on her 
doing so, as the will provides that the appointed 
heir, a young Royalist officer, Raby Langley, is to 
inherit the property on the express condition 
that he does not marry Mabel. Being the heroine, 


she very scornfully refuses the ten thousand | 


pounds offered to her; and determines to hand 
to her lover Raby the document, and at the same 
time release him from his vows. For this 
purpose she carries it about in her bosom, and is 
even induced by a feigned tale to visit Stone- 
henge at midnight on a bleak Christmas night. 
Here she finds Wenlock digging her grave, and he 
threatens to bury her alive if she does not inform 
him where he can find the document. She demands 
the ratification’of his promise, by a hand-shaking, 
not to injure her if she reveals; and she grasps 
his hand, when he falls down apparently dead; 


and so ends the first act, in the midst of a terrific | 
snow-storm. This abrupt termination is brought | ™ 


about by the Borgia Ring, which Mabel had dis- | 
covered concealed with the will, aud which has 
a spring that on pressure throws out a venomed | 
point that is fatal. The second act opens with | 
a grand ball at a Sir Arthur Harding’s, whose 
daughter, termed “the proud beauty of Salis- 
bury,” is anxious to captivate the new heir to | 
the Wenlock property, but who retracts when it | 
is rumoured that the will cannot be found. 
Raby considers that Mabel has abandoned him 
for Wenlock, but the old Jew usurer, being 
found in a dying state, reveals the condition of 
Mabel ; and, in consequence, he and his friends 
set off in pursuit, and arrive at Stonehenge just 
In time to save Mabel, Wenlock having recovered 
from his trance. Thus baffled, the resolute 
villain fires his pistol, but misses Mabel. The 
poison is now fast doing its work; but, bent on 
revenge, he asks for Raby’s hand as a pledge of 
forgiveness; but JJabel prevents this, and Wen- 
lock dies in the unrepentant style of most 
thorough stage villains. The lovers are made 
matrimonially happy and legally wealthy, as 
the Jacobite estates being forfeited they are 
bestowed on the successful Hanoverian hero. 
Such is the grave portion of this story, but there 
is @ comic underplot, or rather interlarded series 
of riotous scenes, in which Mr. Toole as a rat- 
catcher, and Mr. Moreland as a Yorkshire serving 
lad, play such outrageous pranks, that the house 
cry hold; and expressed on the first night their 
disapprobation in an unmistakable manner. The 
truth is the author has no idea of genuine 
comedy, and having resorted to the exhausted 
contrivance of introducing a low man dressed 
up as an old dowager at the grand ball, 
the mirth ran into boisterous folly. The 
serious portion is inflated in language and not 





| passed muster had it not been unlaid by the 
violence of the comedy portion. Mr. Slous, 


five-act play called the “ Templars,” was strongly 
supported by his friends, and so far the piece was 
successful. Mr. Webster as the villain, Mrs. 
Mellon as the heroine, and Mr. Billington as the 
hero, did all their experience could suggest, but 
nothing can give it a lengthened existence. 








Whoever wishes to read an entirely new chapter 
in the History of England, should take an evening 
walk to the Royal Grecian Theatre, in the City- 
road, and there they would learn that Henry 
VIII, married a lowly lass named Catherine 
Howard, under very extraordinary circumstances. 
It appears the King had cast his royal sheep’s eye 
upon her, but that a certain Duke Ethelwold (un- 
known to Nicolas’s Historical Peerage) had like- 
wise a quick eye for beauty, and had married 
her. In order to keep her he gives her a 
narcotic draught and buries her; and when she 
revives, takes her away to a secret bower 
of bliss. The King Cetermines to marry the 
Duke to his sister the Princess Margaret, and the 
wedding being solemnised, he resorts to his old 
trick of a narcotic potion, and is laid in the tomb 
of his ancestors, in the expectation that his real 
wife, Catherine, will come and relieve him. The 
lady, however, is by no means truthful, and 
neglects him, and marries the King. The Duke 
is restored by the Princess, and, seeking his wife 
to upbraid her, he is caught in the supposed 
| queen’s chamber. The jealous Henry has Cathe- 








of dates, might have been made—to the credit of the 
minister and the trustees, and the delight of the 
Englishman, one of whose first fixed beliefs is that 
his little island has produced more great men and 
worthier celebrities than all the “ unblest ” nations of 
the earth. However, an unsystematic catalogue of 
unacknowledged authorship, graciously sold at the 
gallery at the unnecessarily great price of one shilling, 
assists the visitor to discover the pictures he can see, 
by the correspondence of the numbers. No.1. The 
courtly Raleigh, may satisfy as a likeness, but is not 
agreeable. 2. Is the smallest miniature in the collec- 
tion, of Stuart, the author of the first English work 
on the buildings of Athens; it is of excellent quality, 
and represents a full-faced florid man with the pow- 
dered hair and pigtail of the last century. 3. J. Opie, 
artist, friend of Reynolds, and professor of painting 
in the Royal Academy, by himself; a plain face, a 
good likeness no doubt, but not remarkable as a 
portrait. 4. Is a unique early portrait of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by himself, when quite a young artist. He 
has before him his easel; palette in hand, he shades 
his eyes with the other whilst looking intently at the 
spectator. Strong in light and shadow, and of deep 
brown tone, it is compared to his after works without 
colour, but most effective and pleasing as a vivid 
portrait and picture. 5. A bright, crisp, and fresh 
little portrait, full face, of Sir D. Wilkie, by himself; 
the most truly natural memorandum of a face in the 
collection, and invaluable as a memento of the 
painter of the “Blind Fiddler.” An Elizabethan 
statesman, and a master of Harrow school, bring us 
to Sir W. Chambers, a stout man, not impressive, 
but painted by Sir Joshua with breadth and cool 
tone. 9. The first Marquis of Winchester, time of 
Henry VIII., and a minister of the Crown in four 
reigns—a fortune he ascribed to his subserviency— 
not a proper or usual quality in a British worthy. 





rine tried, and of course condemned, and here the 
play might end, but there must be a towering climax | 
for such dramas. Catherine bribes the Headsman to | 
flee, hoping to gain time; but the sheriff offering a | 
reward for another executioner, the Duke, dis- 
guised himself, undertakes the office, and cuts 
| off the traitoress’s head, and then stabs himself. 
| Snch is history as chronicled in the City-road ; 
| and we only hope that the rising young Marl- 
| boroughs do not, like the old general, depend on 
| the playhouse for the history of their country. 
| It is evidently a drama of Parisian manufacture, 
| though adapted by Mr. G. Conquest to this 
| theatre. The reception was not of that enthu- 
siastic kind to make such confused trash 
necessary, and it is to be regretted that the 
| excellent example set by Sadler’s Wells has not 
| extended to the district. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Tse two years that have elapsed since Parliament 

sanctioned the proposal of Earl Stanhope to form 
a national collection of portraits of British worthies, 
have not sufficed to release the nucleus of the series 
from a state of bachelordom by alliance with a 





| noble building worthy of the object in view. The 


| 
1 
commission and its pictures are still in lodgings, | 
elbowed by engineers and private bill promoters. 
The “temporary apartments” at 29, Great George- | 
street, Westminster, devoted to the exhibition of 
nearly sixty portraits, include a staircase, a first-floor 
front, and two other “ chair-lumbered closets.” Yet 
it has been correctly said, from the first mention of 
| 


| the scheme, that a large grant for purchases was not 


required, since its increase must depend on gifts of 
portraits in private hands; and, therefore, a proper 
building for their reception was the first essential. 
But the commission, after possessing most of the 
portraits for the last twelve months, have, it would 
seem, no reason to expect the possession of a fit 
gallery, and in despair open the collection to the 
public on Wednesdays and Saturdays only, in an 
unsuitable locality and the small rooms of an ordi- 
nary dwelling-house, Yet the minister who pledged | 
himself to provide for our public galleries is a member | 
of this commission, and must have sanctioned a step 
which, whilst it increases the public disgust at the 
delay and miserable inconvenience apportioned by the 
Government to all our public collections, does not | 
economise one halfpenny in the necessary expenses of | 
management, attendants, and police. Donations of 
pictures must be repelled rather than encouraged, from 
institutions so much in want of a few hundred feet of 
wall-space. 

Arrangement of this limited collection in three 
rooms is out of the question; yet had a gallery been 
built, and the portraits in the British Museum and 
elsewhere added to these, a collection, which would 








very ingenious in contrivance, but might have 


: have required some attention in hanging to sequence | 


10. Isa good portrait of Handel, latterly well known, 
by Hudson, the fashionable painter previous to his 
pupil Reynolds. 11. Captain Cook, of interest as a 
likeness. 12. A posthumous portrait of Perceval, 
the Prime Minister, from a mask by Nollekens; but 
unreal. 15. The remarkable face of Horne Tooke, by 
Hardy. 14. A heavy, placid countenance, that of 
Thomson, the ease-loving poet of the ‘* Seasons.” 
15. Madam Nell Gwynn, by Lely, in satin and lace, 
and a fine air of enjoyment of her theatrical position, 
her face a circle of smiles, landscape of rocks around, 
and a fine bit of Lely’s work. 16. Dr. Mead, by A. 
Ramsey, not a noticeable portrait. 17. A powerful 
bold portrait of Nollekens, holding in his hand a bust 
of Fox. 19. Ireton, the Cromwellian, by Walker. 
20. The first Lord ‘Torrington, by Kneller, of capital 
quality. 21. Is the celebrated Chandos Portrait of 
Shakspere, but so obscure has it become that great 
doubts may be well entertained of its authenticity. 
We cannot pass in review every portrait, although it 
is but few that from their demerits deserve exception. 
The more excellent of those remaining are, Keats, by 
Mr. Severn, added since the opening. Theodore Hook 
and Arthur Murphy, by Dance ; Huskisson the States- 
man, Stothard, R.A., Admiral Boscawen, and the 
Earl of Bath, by Reynolds, and also by him a large 
portrait of Earl Shelburne; Wilberforce, by 
Lawrence; Lord Clive, by Dance; Mrs. Siddons, by 
Beechy; Burns, by Nasmyth; and Raeburn and 
Addington, by Mr. Richmond. Other additions may 
soon be expected, and the increase of the gallery to 
a national scale will, we hope, be the work of a 
short time. 








THE KENSINGTON GALLERIES. 

i new galleries at Kensington are approaching 

completion. One is a double gallery similar to that 
in which the Sheepshanks collection is exhibited, and 
of the same width, which is extremely narrow for 2 
public gallery; but the structures of the Department 
of Art are quite récherché in crotchety singularity. 
A fragile shed of timber and red tiles, something like 
a Swiss or Norwegian chapel, conducts to the noted 
“boilers,” the green iron tubular sheds of the 
Museum, at the end of which is the narrow brick 
passages in which the Sheepshanks collection is 


| thoroughly warmed and ventilated, more suited for 


air-shafts and reservoirs for the rest of the Museum 
than for showing pictures. This miserable style of 
gallery in petto is now continued to the extent of 
130 feet, and is divided into three portions, which 
would probably hold the Vernon collection alone, but 
would divide it into six inconsiderable rooms, instead 
of permitting the comparison and enjoyment of the 
whole in one large apartment. But we hope this last 
insult to the deceased public benefactor will not be 
permitted, and that the Vernon pictures will never be 
transported to the outscarps of London existence, it 
deference to courtly whim and Continental tastes, 
and in disregard of pledges, reasons, and the pur- 
poses of great public collections. We believe 
from the swampy nature of the ground, the rapidity 
with which the building has been “run up,” and the 
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slightness of its construction, that it cannot be fit for 
the pictures until the warmth of a summer has aired 
and dried its walls. We warn the authorities in time, 
not to destroy or injure the pictures by damp. A 
Wilkie or a Turner may be chilled, bloomed, or 
obscured irrecoverably, or, whatis still more probable, 
may be cracked to pieces, split, peeled, blistered, and 
ruined, by contact with wet unsettled walls, perhaps 
assisted by damp plaster and loose skylights. The 
Trafalgar-square gallery was not erected in less than 
six years: this has been raised from a soddened bog 
in as many weeks. Running off in a continuous right 
angle with this building, is a second of nearly the 
same length, and, as it is a single gallery and not 
divided, it is a larger and better room ; its construc- 
tion appears to have been an afterthought grafted on 
the first plan. Although these buildings are intended 
for the English pictures now at Marlborough House, 
and were constructed by the parties at Kensington 
under the sanction of Mr. Disraeli and the Treasury, 
we believe their completion will be supervised by the 
Office of Works. They are not temporary buildings; 
4,0002. is the least estimate of their cost. And 
earnestly as we deprecate the transference of the 
national pictures from the centres of life and 
traffic in London, we fear that the removal is 
fully determined on by those who determined on 
the transfer of the whole of the National Gal- 
lery to the same site many years since. It is 
an unblushing bearding of public opinion; but we 
have observed that the cowardice of which the 
aristocracy were lately accused, has in some degree 
smitten the press, for, although the intention of Mr. 
D'Israeli and other panderers to German fashions in 
this matter, has been generally known, no daily con- 
temporary has denounced it, and few other journals 
have noticed it. Happily those of our contemporaries 
who have commented on it have strongly objected to 
it, and Punch smartly reminds the person for whose 
pleasure it is built that he is at liberty to pay for it. 
That the entire National Gallery must ultimately 
follow this, the larger portion, is a natural result, and 
whilst we write, it is whispered to us that the tem- 
porary removal of the English collection is but the 
feeling of the way to the old original proposal, to 
build an immense gallery on the Kensington estate, 
and that this will be once more determinedly at- 
tempted by the Government in the next session. We 
have no doubt that the bureau of our astute Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, contains a series of bills 
regarding the national art collections, to be proposed 
in June’next. The removal of the pictures will com- 
mence in a few weeks. Where is W. Coningham, Lord 
Eleho, and the Times? Where are all those who assisted 
at the greatest whip of the session of 1856? Is the 
“ gilded saloon ” theory to receive further proof of its 
general diffusion and truth ? 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

FINE PORTRAIT of the great Blake, ‘admiral 
+1 and general,” hitherto unknown to Blake’s bio- 
graphers and admirers, has recently been found in a 
corner of the gallery of Mr. Fountaine, of Narford, in 
Norfolk. 


It has been temporarily transferred to | 








The Society of Arts is perseveringly pursuing its 
labours on fine-art copyright. 

Mr. Foley’s statue of Lord Hardinge has been fixed 
at Calcutta. When will London see the duplicate? 

At the French Gallery in Pall-mall, some water- 
colour pictures, including “ The Wailing-place of the 
Jews,” by M. A. Bida, are on view. 

Dr. G. Kinkel delivered a learned lecture, well 
illustrated, on “‘ Hindoo Art,” at the Museum, Ken- 
sington, on Monday last, as the first of a series on tha 
“Fine Arts and Art Collections” of the Department 
of Art. 

Sir G. Hayter’s grand picture of “‘ Latimer Preach- 
ing at St. Paul’s Cross” is on view at Messrs. 
Jennings, Cheapside. 

The mission of M. Théophile Silvestre to this 
country, under the patronage of the French Govern- 
ment, and the paper read by him at the Society of 
Arts on “ The Arts in England,” is a great tribute to 
England and a happy preliminary to the united 
action of the two countries in the coming grand 
Art Congress of 1861. The lecture was moderate in 
its opinions and based on a liberal taste, and almost 
excessive in its encomiums of British painting. 

On Saturday evening the Principal and Head 
Master of King’s College gave a soirée to about three 
thousand guests; and, under the direction of Professor 
Delamotte, the rooms, corridors, and council-hall 
were filled with choice examples of art, consisting of 
paintings, sculpture, drawings, works in bronze, pho- 
tographs, and ceramic ware. The cold grey hall was 
completely metamorphosed into a greenhouse, bril- 
liantly illuminated, and filled with exotics from 
Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

In Carlisle Cathedral there has been this week a 
small monument erected to the memory of M. L. 
Watson, sculptor. It includes a medallion of the 
artist, and at the base a few modelling tools— 
hammer, chisels, &c.—grouped together. We have 
heard, one or two sculptors who knew and possessed 
a great admiration for him, have been the means of 
placing this tribute to his genius. Upon the monu- 
ment is inscribed the line from Gray: 

Some kindred spirit may inquire thy fate. 


Watson’s fate was a sad one to inquire into: endowed 
with genius of the highest order, and treated for years 
with scandalous neglect, he became soured with the 
world; and, knowing little but neglect, where can be 
the wonder if he saw all things gloomily. Watson 
was nearly fifty when he died, and the only employ- 
ment he received of any note was upon the death of 
Chantrey, when the statues of Lords Eldon and 
Stowell were intrustedto him. Most of our readers 
will remember those wonderfully fine works as they 
stood in the nave of the Great Exhibition in 1851. 
His poetical compositions take high rank; his designs 
and sketches are numerous and admirable. Nearly 
thirty sculptors in the United Kingdom signed a 
memorial to Sir Benjamin Hall, praying him to 
guarantee that the execution of the Wellington 
monument should be confided to the successful com- 
petitor. This he did not do, and therefore the partial 
tailure of the competition. In that memorial occurred 
the following tribute to the subject of our notice: 
‘* A sculptor of the name of Watson recently died: 


London by an enthusiastic connoisseur, and nephew | he was an industrious artist, and a competitor for 
of Mr. Fountaine, Mr. G. Hogg, of Hyde-park gate, | most of the public monuments erected in his day. He 
Kensington, for the inspection of his friends who take | never obtained a commission; but the rejected models 
an interest in our great Commonwealth heroes. The | which he exhibited on such occasions, are now sought 


portrait belonged to the original possessor of Narford, 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, once the friend, and afterwards 


the enemy, of Pope and Swift. Its pedigree is satis- | 


factorily traced back from family account books for a 
hundred and fifty years, to a time when Republican 
heroes were too little in fashion to make it worth any 
body’s while to forge a portrait. It represents Blake 
a young man, with thelong Puritan laced collar. The 
face is a fine thoughtful one, with a dash of sternness, 
if association do not deceive us; and is infinitely 


nearer to our ideal of Blake than the pudding-faced | 
country justice which, on no good grounds, is given | 


as the frontispiece of Dixon’s Life. Blake’s name 
and the words “ wtatis sue [84?]” have been dis- 
covered painted by the artist into the lower ground of 
his picture, which is decidedly the best authenticated 
portrait of Blake known. Mr. Fountaine is the gentle- 
man who was lately proved to have the original of the 
supposed portrait of Addison at Holland House, upon 
which Macaulay has expended so much eloquence. 

The trustees of our new “ National Portrait Gallery” 
Snould cultivate the goodwill of Mr Fountaine, of 
Narford. 

_ To all appearance we are really to have a statue to 
Caxton, and Mr. Durham has been selected as the 
sculptor to execute it ; the model for which was exhi- 
bited at the soir¢e held on Saturday night at King’s 
College, and attracted very general attention. Caxton 
is represented seated, reading what may be supposed 
to be proof-sheets. The costume is very picturesque, 
and handled with much skill, with which all the 
accessories are in harmony. It is arranged to place 
this statue in the Westminster Palace Hotel, the hall 
re which building stands upon the site of Caxton’s 

ouse, 

The finished model for the statue of the late General 
Neill was sent to the foundry last week, and the 
casting of it in bronze will be completed about the 
middle of April next, when the granite pedestal will 
be also ready. 


| 





for with avidity, and studied by living artists.” If 


sculptors are asked which rank he holds in art, the | 


apswer is, next to Flaxman. 


The general celebration of the anniversary of | 


the birth of Burns, has induced the publication 
of numerous portraits of the poet. One of the 
finest is jast announced by Messrs. Blackie of Glas- 
gow and Mr. Gambart of London. 
engraving, 14} inches by 11} inches, in stipple of a 
three-quarter length portrait, in red chalks, by 
Archibald Skirving, a congenial friend and com- 
panion of the poet, who practised his art in Edin- 
burgh. The picture is now in the possession of 


George Rennie, Esq., London. It has been clearly | 


and delicately engraved by W. Holl, in a perfectly 
finished manner. Of the almost unknown artist, the 
publisher’s state : 

Skirving possessed very excellent opportunities of be- 
coming mivutely conversant with the countenance of Burns, 
as seen under those varying and changeful aspects to which 
it was subject. He was intimately acquainted with the poet, 
and often spent his evenings with him, during the sojourn 
of Burns in Edinburgh. They must, indeed, in some respects 
at least, have been kindred spirits ; for the artist, disdaining 
the patronage of rank and fortune, was of that proud, inde- 
pendent mind, so congenial to the poet, and to which he has 
given such noble expression in that magnificent lyric, “A 
man’s a@ man for a’ that.” Skirving always wrought in 
crayons—a department of art in which he attained rare 
excellence; but probably of account on his abrupt manners, 
blunt style of address, and other eccentricities, he never 
attained the fame or acquired the fortune he might have 
done, had his mind been cast in a smoother mould. Another 
reason may be, that, having some property independent of 
his profession, he pursued his art more for pleasure than 
profit. Skirving was so pleased with this portrait, and with 
one he had made of the late John Rennie, the eminent 
engineer, that he never would part with them, though often 
solicited to do so by admirers of Burns for the one, and by 
Mr. Rennie himself for his own portrait, a work which he 
had commissioned. 


It is a large | 


the gentle poet is not lost in the eyes and features ; 
the forehead, more square and massive, relieves the 
features of the merely pretty air observable in the 
Nasmyth picture. Sir Walter Scott, from old 
acquaintance and observation of the poet, says: ‘‘ His 
features are represented in Nasmyth’s picture, but to 
me it conveys the idea that they are diminished as 
if seen in perspective. I think his countenance was 
more massive than it looks in any of the portraits.” 
Skirving’s is the portrait of nature’s nobleman, not 
the simple poetic peasant boy of the other picture. 
The repose and ease of the face is as happy as its 
manly beauty ; and the care of the drawing is elabo- 
rate and masterly, though at first sight sketchy and 
wayward. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


| ZDED LETTER DAYS seem to be undergoing the 
} process of a brisk revival. Great men and great 
| events are not to be suffered, as in the sleepy days of 
| yore, to cross the stage of existence like so many 
| shadows. This is a more practical epoch; the names 
| and deeds of the illustrious dead are forthwith to be 
rpetuated by the power of the press, the help of the 
se room, and the attractions of the public exhibi- 
tion. Anniversaries and festivals are come into 
vogue, and act as levers to turn otherwise inert 
masses to a profitable account. No company know 
how to manage this species of social legerdemain 
better than that at Sydenham. The movement known 
as the centenary birthday of the immortal Robert 
| Burns has proved an unmistakable hit. On Saturday 
| the first commemorative service began with music on 
as classic a scale as could harmonise with a certain 
projected plan. Among the many interesting items 
which formed the programme was Mendelssohn's 
“Symphony in A minor,” more familiarly known as 
the “Scotch.” This is generally regarded as his 
orchestral masterpiece. Few of the works of Men- 
delssohn are more deeply imbued with that poetical 
spirit which is the pervading characteristic of his 
genius, and few exhibit in so remarkable a degree his 
| originality of style and wondrous use of the resources 
| of the orchestra. We are quite at variance with 
the reading of Herr Manns, both in the scherzo and 
final movements. Custom has familiarized us with 
a somewhat slower style and consequent broader 
effects—one, in fact, that has acquired the im- 
| portance and authority of irrefutable tradition. 
| Great and finished as the digital dexterity of the 
most accomplished may be, there is a point beyond 
| which it cannot be forced without subjecting the 
| delicate tracery of instrumentation to confusion and 
| obscurity. The symphony was, despite the draw- 
| backs mentioned, extremely well received, and 
| proved itself to be the grand feature of the concert. 
| Mr. Howard Glover's “Tam o’Shanter” was heard 
on this occasion for the first time at the Palace. 
| This cantata first produced at the New Philharmonic 
Society has been done also at the festivals in the 
| country. Its appropriateness to the event in question 
gave new interest and a fresh impulse to the compo- 
sition, which though strongly impregnated with Cale- 
| donian melody, is per se a work of merit. Mr. 
| Wilbye Cooper took commendable pains in endea- 
vouring to strengthen the charm of Burns’s poem by 
| Glover’s music, and as he had a good orchestra and 
chorus willing to back up his efforts, the cantata met 
with a highly satisfactory reception. A solo violon- 
' cello, on favourite Scotch melodies, by Mr. Chipp, 
was too imperfectly heard by those who happened to 
| be five minutes late, that a proper estimate of its real 
value could not be arrived at. Those in more 
| favoured portions of the room declared loudly in 
favour of Mr. Chipp, who acknowledged his thanks 
| accordingly. Saturday's performance closed with 
Bishop’s celebrated overture, “Guy Mannering,” 
which being made up chiefly of accredited Scotch 
melodies, was quite opportune. The music of 
Tuesday had the same overture. Beyond this 
the programme presented so pitiable a contrast 
| with that of the two days previous, and was 
withal so miserably below the proper standard for 
such an occasion, that the less said the better, ob- 
serving only, that if the much vaunted centenary has 
succeeded as a commercial enterprise, it certainly has 
done nothing towards the elevation of art. ; 

With so excellent a supply of vocal and instra- 
mental talent as that provided by the managers 
of the “Popular Concerts” on Monday, the con- 
cert could not prove otherwise than satisfactory. 
Mme. Viardot Garcia was the “ bright particular 
star.” As associates were Miss Eyles, Signor 
Luchesi, Signor Dragone, and the celebrated 
English tenor himself. Viardot exhibited her vocal 
abilities chiefly in “ Ecco il panto” from “ Titus, 
and in Pacini’s better-known “Il soave.” But her 
greatest triumphs were achieved in the “ Airs Espa- 
gnol,” to which she claims the power of imparting a 
charm hitherto unpossessed by any other singer in 
this rare walk of the musical art. A quartette, ‘ec 
tocaran campanas,” in which Miss Eyles and the 
before-named Italian artistes took part, was an ex- 
cellent specimen of concerted vocalism. Signor 
Luchesi appeared in “ Da quel di,’’ and “‘ Una furtiva 











Compared with the better-known portrait by Nas- 
myth, this has the more severe dignified air, but’ 





lagrima;” Signor Dragone armed himself with the 
popular but bard-worn “Il balen,” while Reeves 
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contentedly relied on simple ballad music by 
English composers. The encores awarded to Reeves 
testify to the power he possesses in the illustra- 
tion of native song. But in taking another view 
of the case, it is to be regretted that nothing 
beyond three simple ballads, all of them puerile in 
comparison with hundreds of stock songs by less 
favoured composers should be the evening's work of a 
really great singer. In all popular concerts like these 
there will be the element of the strong, lung and 
freedom of expression purchased for a shilling, but 
there is at the same time another class, who are 
capable of digesting something better than a namby- 
pamby ballad, and whose wishes are entitled to a fair 
share of consideration. Signor Regondi, Herr Engel, 
and Mr. Brinley Richards were the chief instrumental 
soloists. Mr. Benedict and Mr. Hatton acted alter- 
nately in the capacity of conductors. The hall was 
inconveniently crowded, and the uproar occasioned 
by the vox populi for unreasonable repetitions of 
favourite pieces, not only lengthened the meeting 
beyond the point of endurance, but absolutely spoiled 
a great portion of that which was really entertain- 
ing to the thoughtful and better-behaved portion of 
the audience. 

An inaugurative meeting of the Vocal Association 
under the conductorship of Mr. Benedict was held at 
St. James’s Hall, on Tuesdayevening. According to 
the prospectus this was the first of the ‘ Undress 
Concerts,” of which there are to be five during the 
season, with five others denominated “ Dress Con- 
certs.” The chief object of this association is to 
forward the perfection of choral singing, but as a 
continual repetition of part songs or other concerted 
music would soon weary even ardent admirers if it 
were to be the only amusement for a four hours’ 
sitting, solo music is brough to the rescue, and hence at 
very agreeable and instructive entertainment may be 
realised. On the occasion in question several ladies 
ranging in degrees of vocal qualification, lightened 
the programme with choice songs, cavatinas, &c., from 
well-known and reputed compositions. Were, how- 
ever, the professional principals, who appeared on 
Tuesday, tried by the ordinary measure of criticism, 
they would one and all be found sadly wanting. A 
song by a non-professional, a very young lady, of the 
association, was richer in promise than all the rest in 
reality. “‘ Sweet little bird, depart” will be associated 
with Miss Chipperfield for some time to come. Herr 
Daubert, who lent valuable assistance to the young 
lady by an accompaniment violoncello, has a great 
command of his instrument, and withal plays with 
elegance and ease. Miss Susan Goddard’s pianoforte 
performance was chiefly remarkable as an exhibition 
of a set of studies containing difficulties unmastered. 
‘Pater Noster” music, composed by Meyerbeer, 
and performed for the first time by the entire vocal 
force, was one of the bright points of the evening. A 
part song for nine male voices, was not so complete ; 


there was uncertainty and indecision in taking up the | 


points, neither was the intonation free from reproach. 
There is as great an evil in being over confident as 
over cautious. The chief fault of the programme 
consisted in its length; this, however, a judicious 
executive can find an easy remedy for in the future. 
Every well-organised institution is based upon the 
use of laudable means for the attainment of the 
desired end. 
Society of London” sets out; and, judging from its 
first public starting point on Wednesday evening, at 
St. James’s Hall, most auspiciously. In glancing 
over the code of laws for the government of the 
society, the real need of such an institution at once 
forces itself upon the mind. It does appear somewhat 
strange, in so vast a city as this, that the chief points 
which this newly-born institution aims to promote 
have been hitherto overlooked, seeing that the whole 
brotherhood have a direct beneficial interest in car- 





Upon this principle the ‘ Musical | 


executed. Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and 
the overture to “ Fernand Cortez,” by Spontini, were 
the other instrumental pieces. Mr. Alfred Mellon 
had the command of the forces, and a more com- 
petent conductor could not have been selected. 

In nothing previous to the close of the last week | 
have the company at St. James's Theatre been seen | 
to best advantage. The much admired opera bouffe | 
entitled ‘‘ Le Caid,” with Madame Faure as ‘*‘ Virginie 
Modiste,” brought out the merits of the various | 
artistes, both individually and collectively, in_a | 
stronger light than in ‘‘Les Diamans” or “ Le | 
Domino Noir.” The music of Ambroise Thomas | 
differs materially from that of Auber, the presiding 
genius atjSt. James’s. It is nevertheless rich, spark- | 
ling, and joyous, and withal extremely catching. | 
Madame Faure seemed to revel in it, but made 
‘Le Caid” too frequently the medium for showing 
the extent of her vocal register, introducing passages | 
wonderful enough as flights of fancy, but altogether | 
unrelated to the subject they were intended to orna- | 
ment. In other respects the prima donna came off | 
with well-deserved éclat, and at the close was called | 
to receive the congratulations of the house. 

The London Sacred Harmonic Society gave another 
sign of life on Wednesday evening. ‘‘ Messiah” was 
performed at Exeter Hall; but, alas! not in a manner | 
sufficiently satisfactory to claim more than the passing 
note of occurrence. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
\ JITH reference to the question as to the wages of | 

ballet girls Mr. Robert Roxby has written the | 
following letter: ‘Sir,—I shall feel obliged by the | 
insertion of the following statement in answer to the | 
remarks in your paper of this morning, copied from | 
the Hra. I think it only just to this establishinent } 
to state that we have thirty ladies regularly employed | 
in the ballet in the pantomime. The first twelve re- | 
ceive 1/. 4s. 6s.; the second five 1s. 1s.; the third | 
four, 1/.; and the rest 19s. per week. I hope, as far | 
as regards the Theatre Royal, Drury iane, this is a | 
sufficient answer to the paragraph above referred to. | 
—I am your obedient servant, Robert Roxsy, Stage | 
Manager.” Mr. Roxby will not, however, pretend | 
that this rate of payment is the average pay of these 
poor girls, and he entirely evades the question of 
what they have to find out of their pittances. 

Mr. G. W. Thorabury is, we believe, writing a | 
play for one of our principal theatres. 

An insult offered to a respectable and deserving 
actress, Mrs. Selby, the wife of Mr. Charles Selby, | 
ought to be reprobated by all right-minded persons. | 
It appears that some young men, actuated by a spirit 
of which no explanation has been offered, cast a | 
huge wreath of immortelles upon the stage of the | 
Strand Theatre when Mrs. Selby appeared upon it. | 
This was, doubtless, intended to signify that the | 
time had arrived for Mrs. Selby to be entombed so 
far as her artistic life is concerned. The outrage was 
not, however, suffered to pass unnoticed, for upon an 
application to Mr. Henry, at Bow-street, the magis- | 
trate promised to grant warrants if the names of the 
offending parties were communicated. This had an 
effect which has been described by Mr. Selby in the 
following letter: ‘‘Sir,—Will you kindly afford me 
the opportunity of stating to the public, who wit- 


| nessed the very distressing scene which occurred at 


eying them out. A musical library, the promotion of | 
social intercourse with the world-spread musical | 
family, the opportunity of trying new compositions, | 


and of extending the theoretical and historical know- 
ledge of the art, with other movements manifestly 
progressive, must of necessity have much to do with 
the greatness of the future. The healthy tone which 
is infused into the management for the avoidance 
of cliqueism, and the earnest spirit manifested 
to keep pace with the requirements of the age, 
are indications that there is now a chance of 
establishing the musical art upon a broader and 
more permanent basis than the too many of the 
shadowy forms professed to do, that wereraised on mere 
imaginings and flitted at the first play of the sun- 
beam. The first concert, on Wednesday, was attended 
by a more fashionable and critical auditory than it 
has been our good fortune to witness for many a day. 
The programme contained seven items, all chef deuvres, 
and these were executed in a manner that sets 
criticism at defiance. Madame Catherine Hayes was 
the vocalist, and gave the grand scena from “ Der 
Freischiitz,” and an aria from “ William Tell,” with 
consummate finish and ability. A cantata, by G. A. 
Macfarren, entitled ‘May Day,” was performed for 
the first time in London. A part song in it, “The 
Hunt's up,” was encored. Such a demonstration by 
the audience in question is a compliment which 
stamps the work as one of unquestioned merit. 
Signor Piatti played a violoncello concerto, composed 
by Molique—a masterpiece of writing marvellously 


| SELBY.” 





the Strand Theatre on Friday last, that the four 

young men who threw the immortelles at Mrs. Selby 

have all come forward and in a most proper and 

manly manner made an honourable apology, in which | 
they disclaim any intention of premeditated insult or 

disrespect, the throwing the wreaths being, as they | 
then thought, but a harmless frolic? The apology, 
which is signed by all the parties concerned, is per- 
fectly satisfactory to me, and as the question has been | 
met with great candour and manliness, I feel I should | 
be ‘ myself offending’ to publish the names. Apolo- | 
gising for encroaching on your space and urbanity in | 
a matter of so little moment to many of your readers, 
although of serious importance to me and my pro- 
fession, I am, Sir, your obedient servant,—CHARLES 


Mr. Sidney French is the author of the new drama 
at the Lyceum, and not Mr. P. Watts, as stated by 
mistake. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times says that the | 
introduction of Haydn's ‘‘ Seasons” at the fourth concert 
of the Manchester Choral Society, held lastnight in the 
Free Trade Hall, could not be otherwise than welcome 
to the subscribers. Of late years this beautiful cantata 
has not received from musical managers that amount 
of honour and attention due its many acknowledged 
merits. Its revival in London, and the more recent 
performance, under Professor Bennett’s direction, at 
the Leeds Festival, have, however, been the signal 
for renewed notice, and there is little doubt that the 
Seasons” will, ere long, enjoy with the public a 
fair share of the great favour with which it has been 
regarded by musicians and amateurs. Like all 
Haydn's compositions, this cantata is replete with 
beautiful melodies ; the airs and concerted pieces are 
always appropriate, and often elegant; and in some 
of the choruses there is not merely a charming de- 
scriptive power, but a grandeur of conception and | 
execution which could not fail to surprise those un- | 
familiar with this masterpiece. There is, however, 





| the familiar intercourse of private life. 
| whom I shall speak had ‘ put on immortality’ before 








in the arrangement of the Jibretto an objection which 
must always interfere with the popularity of the 
“ Seasons.” English audiences are unaccustomed to 
the indiscriminate mingling of sacred and secular sub- 


| jects in a musical performance. Bacchanalian revels 


havealways beenconsidered appropriate subjects forthe 


| composer’s genius, and certainly the specimen in the 


‘“* Seasons ” is uncommonly fine, but there is a decided, 
and we consider commendable feeling in the minds of 
our countrymen against the intimate and glaring in- 
troduction of an illnstration of religious and holy 
sentiments immediately subsequent to a mirthful 
narrative of love and flirtation. ‘The peculiar charac- 
ter of Haydn's recitatives—intimately associated as 
they are with the™** Creation”—in like manner will 
not allow the uninitiated to listen without wonder to 
similar musical phrases, in illustration of such lines 
as ‘‘ The lover finds the clust’ring nuts.” 

Mr. Samuel Carter Hall’s first lecture on the 
“ Authors of the Age,” was to have been delivered at 
Willis’s Rooms last evening. Being necessarily com- 
pelled to postpone our observations upon it, we shall 
content ourselves with selecting the following extract 
from the introduction: ‘* My opportunities of personal 
intimacy with the distinguished men and women of 
my time have been frequent and peculiar: there are 
few of the many by whom the present century has 
been glorified, with whom I have not been acquainted, 


| either as the editor of works to which they were 


contributors, as fassociates in general society, or in 
Many of 


the greater number of my auditors were born: one 
generation has passed away, and another attained its 
prime, since the period to which I shall take you back. 
I shall attempt no descriptions except of those with 
whom I have been personally more or less in- 
timate; and I must be content to describe them 
riefly. I may be haunted by a perpetual desire 
to say more, and you will no doubt often con- 
sider that I might say more, of each; but you 
will remember, that the time to which I am 
limited dictates condensation as a first duty. The 
homage I offer is to the Past; the heroes I worship 
are the departed; the friends I call to memory are 
those of whom you and I, and all mankind, and 
heirs—men and women who for the world’s behoof 
have ‘penned and uttered wisdom;’ and who by 
precept and example—‘ by written records’ which 
the Destroyer can never ‘raze out,’ have inculcated 


| the great lesson, so happily conveyed, in four expres- 


sive lines, by one on whom their mantle has de- 
scended, and who is the poet of England no less than 
of America: 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 

M. Roger de Beauvoir, the French poet and 
dramatic author, and M. Bache, the actor, were on 
Tuesday acquitted by the Court of Correctional Ap- 
peals of a charge of having conspired to represent M. 
Bache as a police-agent, for the purpose of extorting 


| a signature to a deed from Mme. Doze, M. R. de 


Beauvoir’s mother-in-law. The court below had 
found them guilty, and sentenced M. de Beauvoir to 


| one year’s, aud M. Bache to three months’ imprison- 


ment. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
S' )CIETY OF ARTS.—At the last weekly meeting 
JO of the Society, J. A. Nicholay, Esq., in the chair, 
Mr. Peter Graham, member of the Council, intro- 


| duced for discussion the report of the committee 


appointed by the council to consider the subject of 
‘A Small Parcels Post.” The report tended to show 
that the present rate of postage on parcels amounted 
to a prohibition, except in a very few cases, and also 
that the private means of transmission were so expen- 
sive and uncertain, the cost of porterage to and from 
railway stations being so great, that great difficulty 
was experienced in conveying small parcels from one 
part of the country to another. The committee was 
of opinion that, at a payment of 4d. for a parcel of a 
pound weight, the post might do at a profit that which 
private employers could not do for a very much larger 
sum. From the Land’s End to May, near Thurso, 
no less than nineteen different methods of transit 
were employed. The practical result of this was that 
hardly any small parcels were sent these long dis- 
tances, the railway companies being thus losers of a 
considerable amount of profitable traffic. 

Museum or Economic GroLocy.—On Monday, 
Mr. Warrington Smyth delivered his third lecture to 
working-men on “Mining ;” the subject being the 
raising of minerals and the various mechanical appli- 
ances connected therewith. After a few prefatory 
observations he drew attention to a diagram of the 
Botallack Mine, situated on the extreme west coast 
of Cornwall, closely adjoining to the Land's End, 
whcre the lodes, running from the land out beneath 
the bottom of the sea, were under the waves of the 
Atlantic, 230 fathoms below the sea level, and a dis- 
tance of a third of a mile from the shore. Through 
the crust of the rock may be distinctly heard the 
roaring of the waters rolling along the bed of the 
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gea huge masses of rock of incredible weight, and | neighbourhood, set out for Mazatlan (Mexico), which 
the sound is sometimes so audible that parties in | they reached on the 25th of the same month, whence 
the mine can scarcely believe the overlying strata | they pursued a northerly direction, following the road 
of the rock is sufficiently strong to protect them from | to the Sierra Madre, passing successively the towns 
the fury of the ocean. It was always important, | of Culiacan, the Cinoloa, and El Fuerte, the last being 
for the welfare of the mine and those who were | near the boundaries of Sonora, and seventy-eight 
employed, that it should be worked in a regular | miles east of Almos, on the principal road to the port 
manner. If the miner had a very hard rock before | of Guaymas. Leaving this place, they travelled in 
him he expected to be better paid than when he passed | an easterly direction, and after passing several small 
through soft ground, which did not require so large | towns and villages, and crossing the Rio Chois with 
an amount of labour and such expensive materials. | some difficulty, proceeded across high mounrtains, 
In all these cases he was himself the judge of the | covered with primitive and tropical woods. The tra- 
price the work was worth. On this a sort of Dutch | vellers stopped and examined some copper-smelting 
auction is held, and one miner, on the behalf of his | works belonging formerly to an Englishman, Mr. 
comrades, offers a price for the work to be performed; | Anderson, situated on a mountain ridge about 3,500 
the more skilful the miner, so is he enabled to take | feet above the level of the valley below. Con- 
the bargain at the lowest price and make a profit; | tinuing their journey in the direction of the pro- 
and from the nature of the ground they, from their | vince of Chihuahua, and, constantly ascending, 
long practice and experience, are enabled to judge | they reached a great plateau, the summit of one of 
the changes likely to take place; and if an agent | the highest points of the Cordillera, 8,000 or 9,000 
does not possess sufficient knowledge, a contract may 
be struck greatly to the advantage of the miner. For | fine panoramic view of the neighbouring country ; 
every six feet of ground you may have to pay prices | they then pushed on to the capital of Chihuahua, 
varying from 25s. to 120/. He could point out a mine | which, together with the province, is described, and 


nme f 


where for each fathom the proprietors had to give the | on their return they passed on both sides many | 


workmen the latter sum ; this, however, was a case | Indian villages, visited the formerly flourishing town 
of special difficulty. The system of tribute was then , of Botopilas, the richest silver mining district of the 
described, the miner there receiving a per centage | north of Mexico, the Pueblo of Bahuarachie and its 
on the ores he brought into a marketable shape. | famous copper-mines, again reached El Fuerte, and 
The ore, when broke, is then placed in barrows, after- | returned to Mazatlan, following nearly the same 
wards it is wheeled to the bottom of the shaft on | route. Mr. Sevin describes very fully the present 


a tramway; in larger mines waggons are employed. | state of the country, its resources, and inhabitants, | 


In some collieries from thirty to forty horses may be | and his narrative is illustrated by diagrams, showing 


seen, who are regularly kept in stables underground, | the mountain ranges and physical character of the | 


as well as fifty or sixty ponies to go into the lesser | country, and accompanied by numerous specimens of 
excavations. Formerly the kibbles in which the ore minerals, to which his attention has been specially 
was drawn up were worked by a horse “ whim,” with | directed. He states that there are everywhere indi- 
ahempen rope. This, in the majority of cases, is now | cations of the presence of silver, which is now worked 
superseded by steam-engines and the wire-rope of | without much skill or enterprise, and he is of opinion 
Messrs. Newall and Andrew Smith. The one-link | that if English capital and energy were employed it 
chain is highly dangerous, as, if one link snaps from | would be attended with great profit. The second 
a slight flaw, a great sacrifice of life may ensue; and paper read was—Reports from Captains Burton and 
in his opinion the Legislature ought to preventits use. | Speke, of the East African Expedition, on their dis- 
The improvements in water-power were then alluded | covery of Lake Ugiji, &c., with route maps. These en- 
to, as well as the various mechanical appliances | terprising officers had left the shores of Lake Ugiji in 
which are in general employment. The lecturer con- | the month of May last, and halted at the main depot of 
cluded by observing that, some years since, a ques- | Arabtrade, Unyanvembe. whence Captain Speke pur- 
tion was mooted whether the introduction of ma- posed proceeding to the Ukerewa Lake, of which the 
chinery would be advantageous to the material! Arabs give grand accounts, twelve or fifteen days’ 
prosperity of the country. Experience had, however, ; marches north. If successful in this, they will be 
proved that we should have never risen to our present | enabled to bring home authentic details of the four 
pre-eminent position had we neglected to avail our- | creat waters which drain Eastern Central Africa, 
selves of the use of steam to assist in forwarding the namely, the Nyassa, the Chiwa, the Ugiji, and the 
interests of all classes of society. Ukerewa Lakes. On Captain Speke’s return, both 

GrovocicaL Society or Loypon.—On January | will repair to the east coast, which they hoped to 
19th, Professor J. Phillips, President, in the chair, | reach in December. The explorers had encountered 
read: 1. On the Gold-field of Ballarat, Victoria. | numerous and fearful difficulties, and suftered 


By H. Rosales, Esq. Communicated by W. W. | severely from the unhealthiness of the country and | 


Smyth, Esq., Sec.G.S. M. Rosales described the other causes. All their asses, thirty in number, had 
position of the quartz Jodes (the matrix of the gold) | died. Many of the native attendants had deserted 
in the sehists of the hill ranges, from whence origi- | them, and. but for the kind and generous assistance 
nate the numerous auriferous gullies, forming | of the French consul at Zanzibar, M. Ladislas 
eventually several channels (charriages), and the , ( ochet, who, after Colonel Hamerton’s unfortunate 
different courses of the old gold-bearing streams, | decease. proved himself an active and energetic friend, 
which, gradually passing to lower levels, reach they would have been unable to proceed. “ Still,” 
the great areas of basalt, under which they continue | they write. “we are slowly improving, and the 


their hidden course. To illustrate these points, the thought of finishing our labours with, what we hope 
author prepared and sent a manuscript map of the will be considered, most valuable results,* has much 
district from beyond Buninyong to Creswick, on ; diminished the terrible wear and tear of mind caused 
which the granite, basalt, schists, aud quartz lodes by wants during our journey westwards.” 

were shown, as well as the gold channels, gullies, ~ ———_— _ 

runs, leads, &c., connected with which ninety-six SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 

named spots or diggings were carefully indicated. 2. New ok dae ALK 

Description of a new species of Cephalaspis (C. OO; 
Asterolepis) from the old red sandstone of the neigh- 
bourhood of Ludlow. By John Harley, Esq. Com- 
municated by Prof. Huxley, F.G.S. This new form of | 
Cephalaspis (from Hopton-gate) is at least twice 
the size of C. Lyellii, and is further characterised by 
the position, obliquity, and magnitude of the orbits. 
The space between the orbits is proportionally small, 
and the occipital crest very short. The outer enamel 
layer : ornamented with tubercles, which, though | 
somewhat variable, bear so close a resemblance to | ; is is lai 

those covering the bony plates of Asterolepis, “ ~ and transparent sheet of bibulous paper is laid on the 


have sugvestec “, ee a “as : drawing, and the brush is then passed over the pro- 
the et mg ceatatten ring 1 ve wtp. of | tecting sheet, the glutinous liquid penetrates to the 
ager .8 cun® and canalicull, resem- | drawing, and the wished for effect is produced. In the 


eee amen bene; wnt ae of them, — | case of chalk drawings (pastels), however, this process 
trans eer ye uray injected with @| has the inconvenience that certain tints which, on 
sansparent blood-red material, so distinctly and de- | being wetted, change their tone, do not return to 
licately, that in their minutest details the structure of theif inne ania a yin ella Page Mascon 
madis hot more than sodooth of an inch in diameter M. Ortlieb to make nine ex eriments with a view 
bon peer J revealed. Mr. Harley also described a | to find a better fixing liquid than those now in use; 
Sanda. ee os than | and, after many trials, he found that the silicates of 
termined the onien. it el MreSalwe net potash and soda answered very well, but with the 
Thirlstone near Brom sand ars ted ith th serious drawback that, during the application, the 
C. Salweyi, the autho H e Sociated with the} colours were liable to be disturbed, so as to give the 
dermal plate or a row ae r seta doh of either a) drawing the appearance of being smudged. At 
some Silurian fossils called Ch ee oe length, however, he succeeded in obviating this in- 

RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL erg 7. ander. | convenience by a very simple plan, which merely 
held on Monday evening af a “Hous Sit consists in executing the pastel upon thick but un- 
Roderick I. Murchison, Presid t ie n trouse, SIT | sized paper, such as is used in copperplate printing, 
Papers read were: 1. “ jee ~ me the | and afterwards applying the fixing liquid to the 
Charles Sevin Esq. F.GS.” Th, oa Mexico, by back ; it is thus quickly absorbed without causing any 
nied by an experienced Cornish min eae, disturbance of colours on the other side. To this it 
started from England in May 1856 yt Pypry de must be added that none but mineral colours should 
rancisco, vid Panama, on the 16th yp ing by be used, those being the only ones that can combine 


M. Ortlieb has just communicated a paper to the, 
Academy of Sciences on this subject. The first 
methods for fixing works of art executed in chalks 
charcoal, and other substances which are in danger of 
| destruction from the slightest touch, date from very 
far back, andin some cases are perfectly successful. 
Sometimes the drawing is rapidly dipped into a bath 
of some glutinous liquid, and sometimes the liquid 
itself is applied with a brush. This, however, cannot 
be done with chalk or charcoal drawings. A very thin 





feet above the level of the sea, which opened up a | 


Process ror Fixtina CHALK DRAWINGS.— } 


with the silicates, which have no action on vegetable 
colours. These rules being observed, the picture will 
not only resist damp, but will even resist washing 
with water, acid vapours have no effect upon it, 
and it becomes almost incombustible.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

EXTRAORDINARY Fosstz Remarys. —There have 
recently been discovered in one of the limestone 
quarries at Oreston, near Plymouth, the teeth, bones, 
and other remains of lions, tigers, elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, horses, hyenas, aud other animals. This dis- 
covery has created quite a sensation in the geological 
world. The extreme remoteness of the age when 
these animals existed in Britain may be judged from 
the fact that the cavern from which the fossils were 
extracted is situated in the solid rock in the cliif of a 
quarry, which is about 1,000 feet from the edge of 
the sea. The cavern was 70 feet above the level of 
high water, and 35 feet below the surface of the field 
above; it was 20 feet long, 10 feet high, and about 
10 feet wide. There was no aperture, or other indi- 
cation of its locality. Among the contents is the jaw 
of an animal of the horse species in stalagmite, 
| exceedingly perfect. This is said to be the 
first ever found in stalagmite, and, if so, 
| establishes facts and gives rise to theories en- 
| tirely new in geology. The breakwater in the Sound 
is composed almost entirely of limestone worked from 
| the Oreston quarries. The fossils are in the posses- 
| sion of Mr. Joseph, mineralogist, of Plymouth. 
| THe GeoLoaicaL AssocraTion.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Geological Associa- 
j tion, has undertaken, at the request of the committee, 
to deliver a lecture at the next meeting of the society, 
on the 8th of February, at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
‘* Organisation of a Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom by the Members of the Association.” The 
association is making rapid progress, having elected 
| 170 members since November. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION ON THE CONTI- 
NENT.—The Belgian Moniteur publishes the telegrapic 
convention (already promulgated by the French 
official journal) concluded on the 30th of June last 
between Belgium, France, and Prussia, and the Royal 
decree containing the regulations for carrying the 
international convention into effect. It will come into 
execution on Ist February. The advantages of this 
convention are, in addition to great simplifications in 
the service, a reduction in the charges for communi- 
cations with Germany in the proportion of five to 
three. It is to be hoped that this new tariff will be 
shortly extended to Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Sardinian States, in conformity with the con- 
vention concluded at Berne on the 1st of September 
last, and the provisions of which are thesame as those 
of the convention of Brussels. 

ILLEGITIMATE Brirtus In GLascow.—The City 
Chamberlain of Glasgow, in his statistical report 
| says:—Of the 15,897 births registered in Glasgow in 
| 1858, 1,232 are recorded as illegitimate, which shows 
| 77 out of every 1,000 of the total births ; but Glasgow, 
| in respect of illegitimacy, is not so bad as Aberdeen, 
| Dundee, Perth, and Edinburgh. In Glasgow the 
| illegitimate births were 1,232, being 7-7 per cent. of 

the population ; Edinburgh, 457, being 8°5 per cent. ; 
; Dundee, 353, being 101 per cent.; Aberdeen, 357, 
| being 14-0 per cent. ; Paisley, 131, being 7‘3 per cent. ; 

Greenock, 88, being 4°8 per cent. ; Leith, 72, being 5°9 
| per cent.; Perth, 77, being 9°7 per cent. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

HE first evening meetirg of the Society of 
Antiquaries, after Christmas, was devoted to a 
lengthy paper on the tenth /ter of Antoninus, in- 
volving much peculiar local knowledge, but obviously 
more fitted for private than public reading. The 
second meeting, held last week, was more varied in 
its character. Some curious gold ornaments from 
Mexico were exhibited, showing considerable ability 
of workmanship ; they were formed from thin plates 
of the precious metal, beaten up into the form of 
grotesque heads and hollow rings. Two very fine 
early daggers, found in the Thames near Battersea, 
and apparently of late Saxon, or early Norman work- 
manship, were also exhibited ; upon one was distinct 
traces of its wooden sheath. The papers read were 
in illustration of a German calendar of the sixteenth 
century, in which computations occurred from the 
year 1298 to the present era; an explanation of some 
Anglo-Saxon ornaments found in the cemetery at 
Fairford, Gloucestershire; and a dissertation on the 
probable site of a portion of the ravages of Aulaf the 
Dane, as described in the “‘ Saxon Chronicle,” and a 
correction of the usual place assigned as the scene— 
Staines, near Windsor, to Stonar, near Sandwich—as 








having visited the gold and quicksilver mines in the * The source of the Nile. 


being more in accordance with the chronicled event, 
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which describes the destruction of Sandwich imme- 
diately afterwards; and it is improbable that these 
pirates should have passed London, and ascended so 
far up the Thames to destroy so insignificant a town, 
and then return to Sandwich for a similar purpose. 

In the course of the evening a small brass inscrip- 
tion to the memory of John Waterhouse, 1558, was 
exhibited to show the early desecration of church 
inscriptions; the reverse exhibiting an older and 
original memorial to Thomas Umbre, 1470. This led 
to a series of remarks on the preservation from loss of 
such mementoes, and many members present gave 
instances of the loss of many finely engraved speci- 
mens within the last ten years, during which time 
more than twenty good examples have disappeared or 
been sold for old metal; and the conversation leading 
to the necessity of a due record of what the churches 
of England possess, led to the announcement of a 
book now in progress, containing a list of all now 
remaining—about two thousand in number. 

The first evening meeting of the year will be held 
by the London and Middlesex Archzological Society 
next Wednesday, at the Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, Edwards-street, Portman-square, when papers 
will be read and the general business of the Society 
discussed. The programme of future meetings is 
very promising. On Wednesday, the 13th of April, a 
meeting is to be held in Christ’s Hospital, from which 
an adjournment will be made to the old monastic 
church of St. Bartholomew, then to St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, to Barbers’ Hall, the crypt under St. James in 
the Wall, and the bastions of old London Wall. In 
June it is proposed to fully examine the Guildhall of 
the City of London, and the crypt under Bow Church, 
as well as the church of St. Mary Aldermary. In July 
Harrow on the Hill is to be visited; and in December 
the year’s proceedings will close in Crosby Hall. 

The very large and important collection of anti- 
quities formed by Mr. Hertz, and purchased three 
years ago by Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, is to be sold in 
February, by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, and 
will occupy twenty days to disperse by the hammer 
of the auctioneer. The collection was one of the 
chief features of the Art Exhibition at Manchester, 
and comprises cabinet specimens of Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Egytian, Greek, and Etruscan works, with a 
large preponderance of Roman gems. Indeed so large 
a collection of cameos and intaglios has not been 
formed since the days of Hamilton or Baron Stosch. 
They embrace every variety of subject, and they 
are all finely rendered; their interest may be gathered 
from the fact of the collection containing more than 
two thousand examples of the ingenuity of the 
antique gem-engravers. An excellent essay by M. 
Gerhard, Director of the Archzological Institute of | 
Rome, precedes the catalogue, and dwells on the 
chief objects of interest in this important collection. 
The gnostic amulets are especially curious; and the 
bronzes and vases are generally fine. 

At the opening meeting of the British Archeolo- | 
gical Association, a large variety of trifles were, as 
usual, exhibited by members; the only communica- 





noonday the colossal bust by Calder Marshall was 
unveiled. Portraits, manuscripts, and other literary 
and personal relics of the poet were brought together 
in abundance for the sight-seers; but the chief 
feature of the day was, of course, the reading of the 
prize poem, and the announcement of the name of 
the successful winner among the 621 competitors. 
As our readers cannot fail already to know, the 
Sydenham poet-laureate turned out to be a Miss Isa 
Craig, whose irregular stanzas were sonorously 
delivered by Mr. Phelps. 

On the same evening the Caledonian Society dined 
at the London Tavern in honour of the poet. Mr. 
Marshall, the president of the society, was in the 
chair, and amongst the guests were Mr. Charles 
Knight, Mr. William Chambers, Mr. David Roberts, 
Mr. Calder Marshall, Professor Masson, Major Adair, 
the Editor of the Atheneum, and other gentlemen 
well known to literature and art. 

At Edinburgh the shopkeepers spontaneously closed 
their shutters in the afternoon, and the whole city took 
holiday. The chief festival was held in the Music 
Hall, where tables were laid out for 700 persons—500 
ladies being also present in the galleries. Lord Ard- 
millan presided, accompanied by the Lord Provost, 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Professor Blackie, Mr. Adam 


It appears that the Crystal Palace Company 
were not the only persons who off a prize 
for a Burns poem—the committee of the great 
festival in Dundee having put forth a similar invita- 
tion for the best three verses additional “to ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ to be sung on the Centenary Night,” 
120 poets “in all quarters of Scotland” sent in 
their productions. The Rev. George Gilfillan, the 
adjudicator, decided in favour of Mr. George Taylor, 
of Glasgow. We confess that the idea of * Auld Lang 
Svne” being completed by Mr. George Taylor, of 
Glasgow, does not strike us as happy. A curious 
feature of the Centenary Festival is the large 
number of relics of the poet which the occasion has 
brought to light. At the Crystal Palace we have 
the original portrait, by Nasmyth, the smaller one 
by Taylor, and a contemporary picture of the in- 
auguration of Burns as the poet-laureate of the Ma- 


! sonic Lodge of which he was a member. The 


original manuscripts of ‘* Scots wha hae,’’ and “ High- 
land Mary,” the original commission of Burns ap- 
pointing him to the Excise, the original manuscripts 
of the “Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie,” 
the ‘‘ Epistle to Davie, a brother poet,” the “ Brigs of 
Ayr,” ‘“ Wooed and Married, and a,’” “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” besides a number of original letters, “a 
lock of the poet’s hair slightly dashed with grey,” 





Black, M.P., Mr. Robert Chambers, and others. 

The largest and most illustrious of allthe gatherings 
took place in Glasgow at the City Hall. Here were 
present Sir Archibald Alison, who presided, sup- 


ported on the right by Colonel Burns, Sir David | Mary Campbell,” &c. 


Brewster, Samuel Lover (the bard of Erin), and 
on the left by the Lord Provost, Judge Haliburton, 
Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., and Dr. Norman 
Macleod. There were also present Mr. Blanchard 


Jerrold, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. James Lowe (of | 


the Critic), Mr. William Burns, Mr. Robert Barns 
Begg and Mr. Begg, jun., Col. Mellish, Mr. A. J. 
Symington, Dr. Rogers, Dr. Burns, and many 
others. The speeches of Mr. Milnes, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Jerrold, and the other gentlemen, who had 
travelled from London specially for the occasion, were 
received with loud cheers. Mr. James Lowe, of this 
journal, returned thanks, according to the programme, 
for ‘‘ The Press.” 

Other large gatherings were held in Dublin, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne, Southampton, Shields, Dundee, | 


Manchester, Bristol, Rochdale, Huddersfield. Brad- 
ford, Paisley, &c. In all of these cities and towns a 
number of smaller, but no less enthusiastic parties 
were assembled, and there is probably no town of any 
magnitude in the United Kingdom in which some 
attempt was not made to celebrate the day. 





BURNSIANA. 
When the poet’s mausoleum at Dumfries was opened 


| in 1834 to receive the mortal remains of his widow, 


the “‘ Bonnie Jean,” several individuals whose taste, 


| to say the least, was doubtful, obtained a cast of the 


poet’s skull, which having been submitted to the late 


| Mr. George Combe, that gentleman drew up a paper 
| explanatory of its phrenological ‘‘ development.” 


tion of value coming from Mr. Bateman, of Derby- | This paper was printed at the time, accompanied with 


shire, who gave an account of excavations conducted 
by him in a grave-mound near Arbor-Low, in that 
county. Mr. Bateman is an experienced explorer, 
and it is to his spade and pen, the one in delving into, 
and the other in describing, the burial places of the 
Derbyshire aboriginal tribes, that we owe thanks for 
a most intelligent volume on their sepulchral usages. 

The Rey. A. Hume, Honorary Secretary of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, an- 
nounces a descriptive volume on the antiquities 


found at Hoylake, on the sea coast of Cheshire, near | 


+h 


the mouth of the river Dee, about nine miles distant 
from Liverpool. The sea margin exhibits a series of 
dunes or sandhills; beneath which there is a thin 


stratum of black earth on which the tide makes | 
Within this earth, and | 


inroads from time to time. 
below the present high-water mark, objects of art and 
industry have been found, indicating almost every 
legree of civilization. L 
intervals during a period of nearly thirty years, 
within a very limited area; and though many have 
been lost or dispersed beyond recovery, the writer has 
examined, and now has in charge, more than two 
thousand. He has also submitted them for exami- 
nation to several of the principal antiquaries in the 
United Kingdom, who have favoured him with valu- 
able information and suggestions. In date, the 
objects range over all periods, from the pre-historic, 
British, 

George II. ; and will be described in an yo. volume, 
illustrated by a map and about thirty plates. 





THE BURNS CENTENARY. 


Pasee is, perhaps, no very clear reason why the 





Burns Festival at the Crystal Palace should pre- | 


cede, in our brief report, all the other festivals in 
Scotland, England, and Ireland ; but as the Directors, 
by their offer of the fifty guinea prize, dexterously 
and in time seized the position, we will begin our 
record from this point. Nearly 15,000 
assembled at the Sydenham Palace on Tuesday. If 
the poet had but been born in June, instead of 
‘the more ungenial period of January, there would no 
oubt have been a very mucl 








They have been picked up at | 


and Roman times, down to the reign of | 


visitors | 


uchJargernumber. Atexactly | 


| drawings, and we regret Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, thought fit again to give it 
to the world. 

Our readers will no doubt be glad to see how a 
contemporary newspaper announced the death of the 
poet. The following is copied from the Glasgow 
Courier of Tuesday, 26th July, 1796: 

On the 21st inst. died, at Dumfries, after a lingering illness, 
the celebrated Robert Burns. His poetical compositions, 
distinguished equally by the force of native humour, by the 
warmth and tenderness of passion, and by the glowing 
touches of a descriptive pencil, will remain a lasting monu- 
ment of the vigour and the versatility of a mind guided 
| only by the lights of nature and the inspiration of genius. 
The public, to whose amusement he has so largely contri- 
buted, will learn with regret that his extraordinary endow- 
ments were accompanied with frailties which rendered him 
| useless to himself and family. ‘The last months of his short 

life were spent in sickness and indigence, and his widow, 

with five intant chidren, and the hourly expectation of a 

sixth, is now left without any resource but what she may 

hope from the regard due to the memory of her husband. 

A subscription for the widow and children of poor Burns is 

immediately to be set on foot, and there is little doubt of its 

} being an ample one. 

{ Funerat or Ropert Burns.—Actuated by the regard 
which is due to the shade of such a genius, his remains 
were interred on Monday last, the 25th July, with military 
honours and every suitable respect. The corpse having been 
previously conveyed to the Town Hall of Dumfries, remained 

| there till the following ceremony took place: The military 

there, consisting of the Cinque Port Cavalry and the Angus- 
shire Fencibles, having handsomely tendered their services, 
lined the streets on both sides to the burial ground. The 

Royal Dumfries Volunteers (of which he was a member), in 

uniform, with crape on their left arm, supported the bier; 

a party of that corps, appointed to perform the military 

obsequies, moving in slow, solemn time to the * Dead March 

in Saul,” which was played by the military band, preceded in 
mournful array with arms reversed. 
the inhabitants and neighbourhood, with a number of par- 
ticular friends of the bard, from remote parts, followed in 






vals. Arrived at the churchyard gate, the funeral party, 


leaned their heads on their firelocks, pointed to the ground. 





up alongside the grave, and, after the interme 
volleys over it. 
grand, and affecting spectac d 
regret for the loss uf a man whose like we s 
again. 








The principal part of 


procession; the great be!ls of the churches tolling at inter- 
according to the rules of that exercise, formed two lines, and 


Through this space the corpse was carried. The party drew 
nt, fired three 
The whole ceremony presented a solemn, 

] d accorded with the general 
hall scarce see 


a lock of Mrs. Burns’s (Bonnie Jean's) “ lint white,” 
a silver snufi-box which belonged to the poet 
‘made from the hawthorn under which he sat with 
At the Ancient Concert 
Rooms, Dnblin, were exhibited the family Bible of 
Wiliam and Agnes Burns, the parents of the poet; 
the watch of Burn’s father, worn also by the poet 
| after his father’s death, until he entered the Excise, 
when he got a new watch; the pair of gloves which 
| Burns wore at the funeral of the Earl of Glencairn; 
| the whip and spurs of Burns used by him in his 
| rides about the country as a gauger; manuscript of 
|The Jolly Beggars ;” bound up with this is a copy 
of verses addressed to Susanna, Countess of Eglinton, 
by Allan Ramsay, and in his handwriting. 
| At the King’s Arms, Glasgow, the chairman 
occupied ‘the chair in which Burns composed the 
greater part of his poems.” At the “ Burns Club 
| Dinner,” Glasgow, were shown—two leaves from 
| “ Fraud Register” (a register kept by Excise officers 
of all offences against the Revenue within their 
Divisions), copy of Board's ‘General Order,” and 
three Traders’ Entries, all in Burns’s handwriting; a 
letter of Burns’s brother, Gilbert ; and a snuff-box 
made from the rafters of “ Burns’s Cottage;” a portrait 
of the poet, encircled with a portion of Highland 
| Mary’s hair, presented to Mr. Hastie by her nephews, 
William and Robert Anderson, in 1826; also, the 
letter from Burns to the Hon. Henry Erskine, Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates, presented to the club 
some time ago; and at the “Literary and Artistic 
Festival” in the same city, a Scottish contemporary 
says: The chair at the head of the table was one 
which was at one time in possession of the father of 
“Bonny Jean,” and many atime has the poet satin it 
in his courting days. It folds up like a desk, and init 
Burns is reported to have written the song of ‘ Corn 
Riggs.” It passed into possession of the poet’s family, 
and was ultimately raffled for 7/., and gained by the 
late Mr. Buchanan ; and was courteously placed at 
the disposal of the committee by Mrs. Buchanan. 
Among the interesting relics in the room was a song 
in the poet’s own handwriting, which he sang at the 
Kilmarnock Kilwinniug Lodge in 1786, and presented 
by him to Wm. Parker, R.W.M. of the lodge. Itisthe 
property of Mr. Gabriel Neil. There was also one 0! 
of the original subscriptions sheets for the Kilmar- 
nock edition of the poems, in which is written after 
one of the names the expressive remark, ‘‘ the blockhead 
received it.’’ Living contemporaries of Burns were in 
some cases the curiosities exhibited ; and even granc- 
sons of persons who had been intimate with the poet 
were invited to take the chair on that ground. It is 
worth noting, amid this general enthusiasm, the o0ly 
dissentient voices have been heard in Scotland. A‘ 
Glasgow, Dr. Norman Macleod delivered a speech upon 
the poet’s morals, which was received with some dis- 
approbation; the Scotsman says: “The followin 
remarks, which are sent us as those with which the 
Rey. Dr. W. L. Alexander closed his lecture yester- 
day, will be everywhere (%) read with disgust at their 
spirit and contempt of their shallowness: ‘Is there 
not an idolatory of genius among you? What 
is the homage which thousands in this city a0¢ 
throughout the country are going to pay to the me- 
mory of a man this week but something of this kind 
I am not about to detract from the genius of this 
man in what I am going to say. Ifhe had been 4 
mighty prince who had delivered a nation from 4 
cruel bondage, and raised it to a high condition of 
liberty and civilisation—if he had been a discoverer 
in science and philosophy who had conferred 
benefits of wealth and social improvement upon 
world—lI should consider the homage about to be paid 
to him as both foolish and wrong; but when he was 
a person who never loved a woman but to betray her, 
and who never made an acquaintance among either 
young men or women but he injured and corrupted, i 
am at a loss to explain the infatuation that has fallen 
upon my country. England would not do so for her 
Milton—Germany would not do so for her Goethe— 
| Italy would not do so for Tasso or Dante; but Scotc+- 
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men are about to do this for a man who was far 
beneath either of these great sons of genius. I cannot 
but regard this conduct, in every view of it, as both 
foolish and wicked.’’’ 


Miss Isa Craig, the successful authoress of the | 


prize sg on Burns’s Centenary, is, we have reason 
to beli 


by her needle. For two years past she has resided 
in London. Early left an orphan, she was reared and 
educated under the care of a grandmother not in 
affluent circumstances. With praiseworthy industry, 
and self-cultivation of her intellectual powers, she 
early resolved to work out her own pecuniary inde- 
pendence. By occasional poetical contributions to 
the Edinburgh Scotsman she gained the notice and 
kindness of Mr. John Ritchie, the oldest and principal 
proprietor of that journal, and for some years she was 


employed by this early patron and friend on its , 


literary department. In 1856 she gave to the world 
a small volume of ‘* Poems by Isa,” published by the 
Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh. Many of these 
had previously appeared in the Scotsman, a cir- 
cumstance to which the writer alludes in the 
preface. In this preface she informs us that 
‘the following poems have been written in the 
intervals of leisure afforded by a lifeof toil . . . 
Recognising in poetry an art to be cultivated with 
enthusiasm for its own sake, as well as for the sake of 
the refined enjoyment which its exercise bestows, the 
writer has aspired to render them, as far as possible, 
artistic efforts.” She goes on to say that, ‘“ How- 
ever much she may value—if she obtains it—the 
approval of persons of taste and education, she will 
prize still more highly the appreciation of the class 
to which she belongs, and whose elevation and 
refinement she most earnestly desires.” The poems 
of which she thus speaks, although not very striking, 
are nevertheless rather above than below the ordi- 
nary standard of merit. A few only are in the Scotch 
dialect. The subjects are various, some being from 
nature, some from ordinary social life, and some from 
pure imagination. Towards the end of the volume 
there occur a few poems called forth by the events of 
the late war. From one of these, headed ‘‘ Sebasto- 
pol,” we extract the following two stanzas: 
L 
She sat upon the shore, 
And look’d defiance from her hundred guns— 
When France and Englan‘’s warrior sons 
Came the blue waters o’er. 
Twas harvest in the land; 
‘Mid peaceful farms and piled sheaves, 
And clustering grapes and autumn leaves, 
They leapt upon the strand. 
To meet the fce they rush'd 
On Alma’s slopes they trod the vine; 
Each drank the fiercely mingled wine 
From death’s red vintage crush'd. 
IL 
Before her granite wal!s 
They came, and back her proud defi 
And their brave boast rang throug 
‘* Oppression’s stronghold falls!” 
The storied times of old 
With battle and with siege are rife; 
But this prolong’d, gigantic strife 
Mocks all that hath been told. 
Immortal fields of fight 
Those fiercely leaguer'd walls surround. 
Each spot a bloody battle-ground, 
tiver, and vale, and height. 
There is much vigour and spirit in these verses, 
while the metre very much resembles that of the 
prize poem. in 1856 Messrs. Blackwood published 





in a small volume a collection of Miss Craig’s fugitive | 


metrical compositions, under the title of ** Poems by 
Isa.” The author has also been a contributor under 
the signature of “C.” to the poetry of the National 
Magazine. In August, 1857, on Miss Craig’s first 
visit toa London friend, Mr. Hastings, the hon. 
secretary of the National Association of Social 
Science, engaged her services in the organization of 
the society, and to this association Miss Craig is still 
attached as a literary assistant. The published trans- 
actions of the Association owe much to her talent and 
good judgment. At the Liverpool meeting in October 
last, Miss Craig attracted general notice and com- 
mendation by her unobtrusive conduct and tact in 
the management of some departments of the business. 
Miss Craig was absent from the Crystal Palace meeting, 
really ignorant of the success of her literary com- 
petition, and of the award of the judges. It had 
happened that she had not seen the mottoes on the 
Successful poem made public some days since. The 
chances of a young Seotchwomen against 621 male 
and female competitors did not tempt her to attend 
the adjudication, and she was not informed of her 
success till late after the termination of the meeting 
at Sydenham Palace. ‘ 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A WILD CHARGE, recently made by an unfor- | 
~~, tunate gentleman who believed himself injured 
by the Atlantic Telegraph Company, has been gravely 
repeated in the United States, and gravely debated 
upon. Did messages really pass between Valentia 
Bay and Newfoundland ? or were the directors and 
agents on both sides in an ingenious confederacy for 


eve, a native of Edinburgh, and a working | 
woman, who until very recently maintained herself | 





hocus-pocussing the public? The Weekly Herald 
(New York) of the 11th inst. says that the slander 
referred to has been spread ‘‘ with great virulence by 
the friends of a kinded enterprise,” and gravely pro- 
ceeds, by the ‘‘ help of a file of American papers, and 
the London TJimes,” to defend the directors. We 
must confess that we thought there were few doubts 
out of Bedlam on the matter. Did Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams—whose speech at St. John’s was flashed across, 
or pretended to be flashed across, the ocean in an 
instant—join the confederacy ? Was the Lord Mayor 
—was the Mayor of New York, a party? Did 
| Queen Victoria join the hoax, and let the directors 
| know what she was going to say a fortnight before- 
| hand ? and was President Buchanan induced to come in 
to the “smart” but disreputable proceeding? We 
confess that we think these things unlikely. 
Professor Child, of Harvard College, the American 
editor of Spenser, is to be in England next month, 
“to complete his studies of Chaucer in Chaucer's 
native country.” Here is a fact for him concerning 
the poet: It appears, from “ Letter-book G”’ in the 
archives at Guildhall, that Geoffrey Chaucer took a 
lease of the old city gate at Aldgate, for the profit, 
no doubt, arising from the tolls anciently paid there. 
I have gota curious letter (says a writer in the 
Literary Gazette), which nobody in England has yet 
seen. It is addressed by Walter Savage Landor to 
the Marquis of Normanby. I believe that he and 


Lord Normanby used to be most intimate, and when | 


the latter was Viceroy, and came over to England 
for a couple of days, on parliamentary business, Mr. 
Landor only was invited to dine with him. They 
were, in short, great friends. But when they met in 
Florence at the end of last year, the Marquis deemed 
it proper to abstain from noticing his old ally. 


Everybody whom his Lordship knows in Italy is so | 


perfectly pure and immaculate that it would have 
heen a fearful shock to Florentine society had Lord 
Normanby bowed to the aged poet, upon whom there 
rested a certain slur. One would prefer to believe 
that Landor was deceived, and that no intentional 
| slight was offered; for in answer to the letter I] am 
going to read you, the Marquis wrote. But the in- 
dignant poet returned theepistle unopened. Here is 
his own: December 30.—My Lord,—Now I am re- 
covering from an illness of several months’ duration, 
aggravated not little by your Lordship’s rude reception 
of me at the Casino, in presence of my family and 
| numerous Florentines, I must remind you, in the 
_ gentlest terms, of the occurrence. It was the only 
| personal indignity I ever received. We are old men, 
my lord, and verging on decrepitude and imbecility ; 
else my note might be more emphatic. Do not 
imagine I am unobservant of distinctions. You, by 
the favour of a minister, are Marquis of Normanby; 
| I, by the grace of God, am Walter Savage Landor.” 
Surely this style of sarcasm is a little misplaced. 
Even Mr. Savage Landor cannot expect to be allowed 
to commit outrages upon common decency, and when 
he is clearly convicted of them to find his society 
| courted by his countrymen abroad who are aware of 
these things. 

Mr. Bentley will publish almost immediately, in one 
volume, “ The Life of Charles James Fox,” by Lord 
John Russell. 

On Saturday the principal and professors of King’s 
College, and the head master and masters of King’s 
College School, threw open the whole of the spacious 
rooms of the college adjoining Somerset House, for 
the purpose of a soirée, to which they had invited a 
large number of the aristocracy and the leading men 
connected with art, science, and literature of the day. 
Nearly 4,000 persons were present, and among them 
was a very large proportion of ladies. The soirée was to 
some extent a continuation of the one given on Tues- 
day by the principal and masters of the evening 
classes recently established in connection with the 
college, and which have been received with so much 
favour by that portion of the public for whose benefit 
they were designed, that already several hundreds of 
young men have joined the various classes. The large 





| entrance-hall, the corridors, library, and museum of 


of the college were abundantly supplied with works 
of art, which had been lent for the occasion by their 
owners, and the inspection of which afforded great 
pleasure to the crowd of visitors. ‘The museum was 
examined with much interest, and Mr. Babbage’s 
wonderful calculating machine, which has never yet 
been able to calculate with accuracy the vast sums 
which have been expended in its construction. Mr. 
Hullah’s choir performed a selection of madrigals and 
giees, 

The Bookselier says that a rumour has been rather 
industriously circulated that Mr. Charles Dickens, 
having written a new work, was about intrusting it 
tonew publishers. What truth there may be in the 
first portion of the statement we cannot say, but we 
believe we are correct in saying that he has no inten- 
tion of leaving his original publishers—Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. In order to facilitate the winding-up 
of accounts with another house, we think it probable 
that Household Words may pass under the hammer. 
[The ‘ passing under the hammer” will, we suspect, 
be something of a farce, inasmuch that the name of 
Mr. Dickens has become so identified with that 
periodical that to attempt to continue it without that 
name would be an absurdity. } 

Ve gather other items of literary news from the 


game source: A new life of Daniel Defoe, with re- 
marks, digressive and discursive, by Mr. William 
Chadwick, of Arksey, Doncaster, is in the press. The 
Rey. John O’Hanlon, 17, James-street, Dublin, is 
preparing to publish, by subscription, the life of St. 
Malachy O’Morgair, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
died in the early part of the twelfth century. Amongst 
the works now in progress, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, is one which will be found of 
great interest to all Londoners; it is a transcript of 
the “ Liber Albus ” in the Guildhall library—a work 
| which will throw considerable light upon the manners 
| and customs of the good citizens in the thirteenth and 
| fourteenth centuries. Dress, food, trade, dwellings, 
| streets, markets, and many other matters, were regu- 
| lated by authority, and so precise were many of the 
| directions, that they would almost seem to have been 
copied by our august ally across the Channel. 

The Rev. Alexander Dyce is about to answer the 
charges made against him by Mr. J. Payne Collier 
in his last edition of Shakspere. 

The London compositors have disclaimed all con- 
nection with the London Press Journal, but not in 
| time, it seems, to prevent notice of action being served 
on their secretary for a libel, at the suit of Mr Harri- 
son, of Sheffield, who, we regret to hear, has adopted 
the same course towards two booksellers for merely 
selling copies of the work. ; 

We understand that Mr. Bohn is preparing a new 
edition of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s works on 
| the basis of Lord Wharncliffe’s edition, of which he 
| has purchased the copyright. The work will be wel- 
} come, for Lord Wharncliffe’s three volumes, published 
| twenty years ago, are scarce, stray copies selling for 

more than their original price. The works, how- 
| ever, will want a thorough noting, and the memoirs 
a careful re-writing. A worse-edited book than Lord 
Wharncliffe’s edition of Lady Mary’s works we have 
| hever met with ; the incompetence and want of know- 
ledge of the noble editor being everywhere ludicrously 
apparent. Dallaway, to whose version Lord Wharn- 
| cliffe trusted, played strange tricks with the text of 
| the letters. The originals of these, and the myste- 
| rious manuscript book of the Amsterdam clergyman, 
| are, we believe, in the possession of the executors of 
the late Lord Dudley Stuart; these must at least be 
| looked to. The subject is beset with difficulties and 
pitfalls, into which unwary editors are apt to fall. 

By a return just issued, it appears that the duty 
on paper in the year ended the 31st March, amounted 
to 1,130,683/., and in the preceding year to 1,138,880/. 

The Wellington College was opened for receiving 
students on the 20th. The Queen will to-day 
formally open the college. : 

The immortal Lady Morgan thus protests against 
the want of gallantry in one of our critical contempo- 
raries :— 





TO MY REVIEWER. 
My life is not dated by years, 
For Time has drawn lightly his plough, 
And they say scarce a furrow appears 
To reveal what I ne’er will avow. 


Till the spirit is quench'd, still a glow 
Will fall o’er the dream of my days, 

And brighten the hours as they tlow 
In the sunset of memory’s rays. 


For as long as we feel we enjoy, 

And the heart sets all dates at defiance, 
And forgetful of life’s last alloy, 

With Time makes a holy alliance. 


Then talk not to me of “ my age,” 
I appeal from the phrase to the fact, 
That I’m told in your own brilliant page 
I’m still young in fun, fancy, and tact 
Sypney Morea. 


The following Warrant, under the Royal 
manual, extracted from the Gazette of the 17th inst., 
announces a change long expected by many in the 
Church: 

“Vicrorta R.—Whereas by our royal warrant of 
2ist day of June, 1837, in the first year of 
commanded that certain forms of prayer and service m: 
the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and the 2 of 
May, should be forthwith printed and published and annexed 
to the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the Unit 
Church of England and Ireland, to be used ye 
said days in all cathedral and collegiate ch 
chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls withii 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and « 
leges of Eton and Winchester, and in all parish cl 
chapels within those parts of our United Kingdom calle 
England and Ireland. And whereas in the last session 
Parliament addresses were presented to us by both houses 
Parliament, praying us to takeinto our consideration our pro- 
clamation in relation to the said forms of prayer and service 
made for the 5th day of November, the 30th day of January, 
and the 29th day of May, with a view to their discontinuance. 
And whereas we have taken into our consideration the 
subject of the said addresses, and, after due deliberation, 
we have resolved that the use of the said forms of prayer 
and service shall be discontinued. Now, therefore, our 
will and pleasure is, that so much of our said royal 
warrant of the 2Ist of June 1837, in the first year of 
our reign, as is hereinbefore recited, be revoked, and that 
the use of the said forms of prayer and service made 
for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and the 29th 
of May, be henceforth discontinued in all cathedral and 
collegiate churches and chapels, in all chapels of colleges 
and halls within our Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, and of our colleges of Eton and Winchester, 
and in all parish churches and chapels within the parts of 
our United Kingdom called England and Ireland, and that 
the said forms of prayer and service be not henceforth printed 
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Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England : 
Ireland. Given at our Court at Saint James's, the 17th day of 
January, 1859, in the 22nd year of our reign. By her 


Majesty’s command.—S. H. WALPOLE.” 

The Master of the Rolls has introduced competitive 
examinations into the department over which he 
presides. Henceforth, not only will the introduction 
to that service be regulated by examination, but pro- 


motion to the appointments of assistant keepers of | > 


the second class will depend entirely on the merits and 
good conduct of the candidates. From the miscel- 
laneous nature of the rolls, state papers, and docu- 
ments now for the first time collected in the New 

Repository, and their various uses for legal, historical, 
and antiquarian purposes, en amount of knowledge, 
skill, and experience is required in every officer of 
the Record establishment which can be more easily 
dispensed with in less literary branches of the public 
service. 

The case of Napier v. Routledge has ended in a 

refusal by the Vice-Chancellor to confirm the injunc- 
tion to restrain the publication of the ‘“ Life of Mont- 
rose,” as prayed by Mr. Napier, the author of several 
works on the same subject. His Honourthought that 
although use of Mr. Napicr’s labours had been made, 
it was not sufficient to constitute piracy. The same 
quotations had been used; but it was undoubtedly 
proved poe Grant had gone to the same source as 
Napier, and had in some cases enlarged the quotations 
taken by the latter. It was clear that Mr. Grant had 
had recourse to many original documents, and had 
followed Wishart, and not Napier, as his basis; that 
he had inserted many interesting and original facts, 
which he had collected himself. All these were 
indicia of fair and legitimate use. As for the 
Messrs. Routledge, thev had acted in the most proper 
manner throughout. 
to any relief upon his bill, and an inquiry was to be 
made as to the loss sustained by the defendants from 
having the sale of their work stopped. 

Mr. Barnum values his literary labours highly. 
Messrs. Routledge have offered him 1200/7. for the 
exclusive copyright in this country of his lectures. 
Mr. Barnum has, however, declined this munificent 
offer, on the ground that his “‘ Suggestions on the Art 
of Money Making” are calculated to have a much 
larger sale. 

The French Academy has lately published the first 
collection of materials for a work upon which it has 
been engaged for the last twenty-three years. It is 
an historical dictionary of the French language. This 
first fragment of a work that promises to be most 
voluminous, has suggested to the ingenious editor of 
the Correspondance Littéraire, the following calcula- 
tions: The fragment of 368 pages, quarto, finishes 
at the word abusivement, which is at the thirteenth 
page of the other dictionary of the Academy, which 

has 1,872 pages. There is now concluded, then, only 
the 144th part of the entire work, which must con- 
sist of fifty-six volumes of more than 900 pages each. 
If the illustrious body continues to labour according 
to this plan, and takes in proportion the same time 
over the succeeding volumes that it has expended 
over the first, it will only have finished its task in 
3,280 years; that is to say, that the generation which 
will have the happiness of enjoying the historification 
of the letter Z will flourish in the year 5147 after J.C. 

The appeal of M. Proudhon, against the judgment 
of the French courts, condemning him to three years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 4,000 francs, for publish- 
ing his work entitled ‘* La Justice dans le Révolution 
et dans l’Eglise,” has been unsuccessful. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s sentence has been pronounced 
definitive 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has been named 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
The Academy has also conferred this distinction on 
Baron de Brunow, Russian minister in London, and 
on other eminent personages. 
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Pardon 8 Boldheart the Warrio 
tre’s King's College Ser 
arent’s (The) Cabinet of 
Vol. III. fop. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Pa lot ir Libr -dwards's Hand and Glove, fep. 
— ay Library: Topsail Sheet Blocks, by the 
dit. fep. Svo. "2s. bds 
Richardson s(C., LL.D.) New 
new edit. with Supplemer 











































Capt M.) Oceo post 8vo. 
fep. Svo. ls. 6d. bds. 
ts Considered, by Lord Campbell, post 
e Origin, Nature, &c. of Light, fep. 8v 














ne of 


BAKER, Basil, or aASt remaining actors of the old 


school, died somewhat suddenly at his residence in Grove- | 





street, Liverpool, at the age of 54. Mr. Baker was for many 
years connected with the Liverpool theatres, though he was 
also a deserved favourite with the theatrical public of 
Dublin and Mancheste He was also for 
most useful actor int Lyceum Theatre, in 










during the regime “Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews. 

D'Arnim, Bettina, died at Berlin on the 20th of Janu- 
ary. She was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1785, 


and was the sister of the poet Clement Brentano. She 

ied the celebrated writer Louis d’Arnim, who left her 
in 1831. Madame D’Arnim’s connection with 
1, the kind of adoration with which she regarded 





Teather 
Goethe, and many other circumstances in her extraordinary | 





made her name known throughout Europe. Her 

of Goethe with a Child” is the most 
curious of the books which she published. In her later 
years she had devoted herself to philanthropic schemes 
for the amelioration of the condi tion of the poor, .upon 
which subject she recently published two remarkable 
works. 

Fow er, Frederick Town, 
Evening Herald and } 


life, have 
“ Correspondence 





the manager of the Morning and 
mdard newspapers, died a few days 
since. Mr. Fowler been long connected with the 
metropolitan press in the capacity of a reporter. 
Hattam, Henry, the eminent historian, died on 
last, aged 81. He was a son of Dr. Hallam, afterwards 
Dean of Bristol. Mr. Hallam was born about 1778, and 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. He afterwards settled | 
in London, where he has since resided. In 1830 he received 
one of the two fifty-guinea gold medals instituted by 
George IV. for eminence in historical composition, the 
other being awarded to Washington Irving. He was at 
an early period engaged as a regular contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review, with his friends Brougham, Mackintosh, 
and Sydney Smith, and bore an active part in Mr. Wilber- 












force’sgreat movement forabolishing the slave trade. About | 


1832, his elder son Arthur died suddenly while in Venice 
with his father, and it was on the subject of this loss that 
the Poet Laureate wrote 

















Inst ruction, new edit. | 


several years a | 
London, |} 


Saturday | 


beautiful series of poems, en- | 








| | QILKS, rich, plain, striped, and checked 
| Glacé, at 22s. 6d. per dress of 12 yards, well worth the 
! attention of families Patterns sent free by post: also 
patterns and es of their rich stock of Silks. JOHN 
} HARVEY, SON, and Co., 9, Ludgate-hill. Established up- 
wards of 50 years. Carrie uge paid upon amounts above ! 51. 


At TANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES — 


Mr. and Mrs. HART, of 31, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
W.C., still continue to purchase every description of Ladies’ 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wearing Apparel, including 
Velvet, Satin, Brocaded, and other Dresses ; also Naval and 
Military U niforms, Officers’ Outfits, Court and Fancy Suits, 
| India Goods of all kinds, old-fashioned Brocaded Silk an : 

Satin Damasks, Court Trains and Dresses, Furs, Point 
} Foreign Laces, Table Linen, Sheetings, Jewellery, Boo 
Furniture, and all Miscellaneous Prope ny &e. 
All parcels forwarded to Mr. or Mrs. HART, and addressed 
above, will meet with the strictest attention, and the 1 
m<¢ st value will be re mitte d by post-office order, per return of 
post. or gentlemen will be waited on at their regj- 
dences (within twenty miles of London), by a letter a g 
addressed, prepaid, to Mr. or Mrs. Hart, 31, Newcastle-s 
Strand, W.C., (E stablished 1801.) 


| VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
i AWRENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
4 = : and Manufacturer, 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street, \ eivata 
WEST_189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, f LONDON 

In the READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, ~¥ an immense 
assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ C LOTHING 
consisting of garments of the most novel, durable, and e t 
is, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a great 
saving, the prices being based on the most economical prin- 
ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test of 
cheapness, 

BOYS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing can 
exceed the variety and novelty of design in this department 
For the winter season, such an immense assortment is pr 
| vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S former efforts. The prices, 
as usual, are framed upon the most economic scale, and , 
only to be seen to gg that patronage which their 
merits so well deser 
| The ORDERED DEPAR TMENT contains a magnifice 
| assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, who 
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As 


are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees for 3 
invited, the Black xture ( 
Also the cel 
variety 
Garment in PLAIN FIGI 
kept, I P 
time, if returned in g< 
| condition 
BEST 
} TON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the ex- 
Folding Bedsteads, from 1ls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, t 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 207. 
1ore than 20 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
j 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, paaremiees 


good fit. Economy is the leading feature. 
CLERICAL and SIONAL MEN are spec 
a being of a 
DYE. An ordered suit of Black for 32. 3s. 
| brated SEVENTEEN SHIL LING. TR OUSERS in 
L. HYAM marks every 
from which no deviation is made; and no garment com be 
when seen at home, i satisfactory, but can be 
exchanged within any reasonable 
| PNHE SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR 
| clusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable 
| with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; an 
Cots, from 15s. 6d. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SIL VER, intr: 
P LATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
{ is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
menta as by no possible test can it be distinguished ff 
real silver. 
first qui uity y for fini finish ) and durability, as fo llows ; ee 





Fiddle or Thread } 
} j or King’s | Military 
cca Silver |Braunswk 


Pattern. | Patter 


| Pattern. | Pattern. | 




























titled “In ee ’ Inhis“ English Bards and Scotch | 19 Table Forks fetes if v4 . 3 10 
Reviewers,” where all writers believed to be connected | 35 yable Spoons : eet ae a 
with the Edin’ burgh, received a castigation more or less | } Dessert Forks. 110 O15 ¢ 

severe, Byron alludes to Hallam as “the classic Hallam, | 12 Dessert Spoons 110 O1115 ( 0) 
much renowned for Greek.” Hallam was little known to | 12 Tea Spoons 1018 041 4 0 18 
the world except as an Edinburgh Reviewer when, in 1818, 6 Egg Spoons, Is} 012 0/015 0] l 
he published his “ View of the State of Europe.” To this | 7 (10 satin 070/086 16 
he published “ Supplemental Notes” in 1848. His second | 4 gait Spoons, glit bowls ents a r 
work was his famons one of the ‘‘Constitutional History | ] Mustard Spoon, gt. bL . ° 7. 8 ¢ 
of England, from the Accession of Henry VII. to th 1 Pair of Sugar T« 0 3 7 0 
Death of George II.,” published in 1827. A trans-| 1 Pair of Fish Carver ee 6 1s ¢ 
lation of this was published in the following year under | 1 Butter Knife 0 8 ‘ 8 
the revision of Guizot, though it was by no means care- | 1 Soup Ladle . 013 6 1 0 
fully executed. His last work was his “Introduction to 1 Sugar Sifter... 0 4 9 8 6 
the I ire of Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 17th an iu 6 Wil 3 17 14 . 
centuries: 1837-1839. The profound erudition and solid | —— TOtal ...rvserervrrseerrrerereitl 14 6 14 WS [IT 14 

value of these works are now universally acknowledged. | Any article to be had singly at the same pric An oak 


Le Grice, the Rev. Charles Val, 
ridge and Charles Lamb, died on Christmas-day last. 
Lorp Nortawicn died on the 20th instant, 
Park, Worcester. His lordship was celebrated as @ con- 
noisseur, and had himself brought together the numerous 
pictures and other objects of Art in the gallery at Thirle- 
staine House, and his other mansions in London, North- | 


_ Wich, and Chelt tepham. 
G LEN TF IEL .D Pp A’ TENT $’ 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNI 
Aa ee ae ane ait wl sAUN 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER 
all C handlers, ones, &e 


IXA—GLACE SILK 


great richness and beauty, made 
with double Skirt, open at the sides 
and the peculiar Velvet Pendant wiih Tas 
Trimmings in lieu of the velvet. Extremely handsome, and 
worn in the best circles only. Price 44 guineas. Patterns an 
illustrations free —THOMAS FORD (late Dorey), Mourning 
Warehouse, 2, Oxford-street, London. 


"ARCH |b 


4 eed | 


Sold by 





in this unique Style, 








als, or with Crape 








ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 

RIcH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA, of great strength, and 
“always good alike,” is obtained by importing it without 
powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not disguised, the 
Chinese cannot possibly pass off the brown autumn 
crop with the choice spring gathering without its being dis- 
covered by the consumer. The Lancet (p. 318) shows that 
Horniman’s Teas are easily distinguished:—‘* The green, not 
being covered with Prussian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the 
black is not intensely dark: wholesome as well as Tea 
“ always good alike’ is thus obtained. Price 3s_8d., 4s., and 
4s, 4d. per Ib. London Agents :—Purssell, 78, Cornhill; El- 
phinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford-street, and 21, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank; Wolf, 75, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold in Packets by 
Hognman’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 








the schoolfellow of Cole- j¢ 
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at Northwich 


ny mie 
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nd a relative numbe r of kni ves 
&c., lis. Tea and coffee sets, cruet anc i liqueur frames 
| w: Liters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kin 
of replating done by the patent process. 
| Cur JZERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
rices that are remuners ative only because of the largeness of 
h ivory-handled table knives, with high 
per dozen; desserts to match, 10s, ; if t 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; ! 
ZEN 5 extra fine, ivory, 
; white bone table knives, 
er ; rs, 2s, 3d. per pair; bla 
b ) 78. 4d per r di zen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 
2s. "bd. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s od 
a zen; table steels, from ls.each. The largest stock in exist 
| ence of plated dessert knives and =. ks, in cases and othe r- 
wise, and of the new plated fish carv 
pisk COVERS and “HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
Tin dish covers. 
7s. the set of SIX; 
6d. the set; Britanma 
$l. 11s. to 61. 8s. 
bloc k tin hot 


hest_ to contain the above, 
- 











27s. 6d. 











| 
1 | the newest and {most recherché patterns. 


| 7s, 6d. the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 2 
| elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 
metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
| water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to é Britannia 
| metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 114 Lis. 


OW 7TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
| may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upears i 
| 400 Illustrations of his illimited stock of Electro anc Sheffield 
| Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Cover® 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasaliers, Tea Urns and 
| Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Tat 
| Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Be 








Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixte® 
large Show-rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, am 
Newman-street; and 4, 5, 
Established 1820, 


and 6, Perry’s- place, London.= 
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MRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 


Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO. have 
on Sale an extensive and choice assortment ot these Lamy 
Bronze, from &s. 6d. to 6/.; China, complete, from 16s. to 
each. Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Colza O il 
for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, delivere: lin 
London or the suburbs, periodically, or on receipt of letter 


TRON BEDSTEADS.—DEANE and Co. 


ie manufacture and suppl und 
Brass Bedsteads, and have 

articles on hand, together wit! ‘ 

&e. Fullparticulars of sizes and prices, 
sent by post (free). 


in 
Economic COOKING-STOVES 
RANGES, &c.—DEANE & Co. recommend with ¢ 
fidence their Improved ¢ ‘ooking Stove. It is cheap i 
eost, simple in construction, easy in managen f 
doing a large amount of work with a comparatively small 
consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable for 
jarge or small families. In operation « yin the Stove and 
Fender Department, w here 1 also be seen the pr l 
Self-acting range and the Improved Cottage 

ven and boiler. 
s of the range :—4 feet wide, 1 
H } 9 in., 182 
s 65 feet 9 in., 2 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY 


has been cel ated for more than 150 vears fi 
and cheapness. The stock is extensive and comple 
ing a choice suited the taste and means of e\ 


chaser. 
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PRIC aE 
jest Transparent Ivory-handle 

per doz s. d. per doz. s. d. j 

Table Kr rives 33 0} Dessert ditto 28 0 16 
sest Ivory-handled Kni ves— 

Table Knives 29 0| Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers ‘ 

Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 

Table Knives 23 0] Dessertditto 18 0| Carvers ° 7 6 
‘Good Ivory-handled Knives— 

Ta Knives 16 0] Dessert ditto 12 0| Carvers ° 56 





Kitchen Knives and Forks— 
Table Knives 100] Dessert ditto 8 0| Carv 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, t! 
workmanship, and in choice variety. § 
cases, adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every des¢ ription 0 of Pocket ¢ 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 1 
public, and is a plain, thoro 
Price 2s. 6d. 
y ~ - vr . 
FURNISHING LIST.—For the 
“ nience of persons furnishing, DEANE 
arranged a complete Priced List of Artic " 
up a Family Residence, embracing all the va 
of their establishme 1 caleulated 1 
urchasers in the selecti 1 
* This List Deane and Co. will forward to any address, post- 












free. 

Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William-street, London- 
bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur-street, 
London-bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 
bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 

_Opening to the Monument, London-bri g 





1, Arthur-street East, Lon 








PATEN ’ CORN FLOU R, for Custards, | 
Puddings, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 
equalled as a diet for infants and invalids. Lancet says: 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”’ See also 
reports by Dr. Hassall, Dr. Letheby, Lon lon a ul, and 
Dr. Muspratt.—Wholes ule, Grocers and ; Retail 
Grocers, Chemists, &c.: 1 packets, &d. 
ag Paisley, Dublin ; ‘Ay Market-stre 
and 2 , lronmong er-lane, I, yndon 


HE HYDR OP ATHIC 
MENT, WALTON-ON-THAMES to the Oatlands 

Park Hotel), one hour by Rail from Waterloo-bridge, ex 
lucted by Dr. BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of “T 
Water Cure in Consumption,” &c. The locality, says I 
Hancorn (‘On Consumption’) “unquestionably commands 
the first c ih ation.”” Dr. BALBIRNIE may be consulted at 
his Consulting Rooms, 25, Craven-street, Strand, from One til 
Three o'clock, on Tue ~ ys and Fridays: or, special appoi 
ments may be made, ter, addressed to Dr.,BALBIRNIE 
t ie Oatlands Park H« hel: near r Walton- on-Thames, Surrey. 


OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—This Family Aperient wi 1 
be found particularly valuable in every form of Indigestion 
with torpid liver and inactive bowels; also in Gout, Bilious 

acks, Sick Headache, and Nervous Irritability, ar 
from a deranged state of the stomach. Prepar 
JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-s 
iad nad, Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., 
, and Lis. 
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\ 7HITE and SOFT HANDS throughout 

the WINTER.—The LONDON SOAP and C ({NDLE 
sond-street, have prepared a new 
at ls. per pound, which, by its con- 
tinued use, will produce the softest of hands and whitest of 
skin, even in the coldest weather and hardest water; it is 
eautifully soft in use, and agreeably perfamed. 1 t 
Also every other kind of Skin, Toilet, and Fancy 
pars, Squares, or tablets, of every 
at wholesale prices. a 


URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. 6d. 

* _ per Gallon.—Messrs. LEMAIRE & CO., of Paris; sole 
ng t in England, the London Soap and Candle Cor npany, 
, New Bond-street, W.; guarantee their COLZA OIL, of the 








lame, 








iinest and purest quality, to burn in every kind of Lai r p now 
in use, and very superior to most Oils sold under that name 
For the convenience of Coun try Families, it is in Casks of 
about Thirty Gallons, or in sealed is from Two to Twelv 
bog me be Modérateur Lamps, Glasses, Cottons, Repairs, c., 
at Paris ce 
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"ALTE NBU RG’S ‘ORIEN’ TAL OIL.— 

A safe and certain cure for baldness, whether arising 
from sickness or any other cause, This valuable preparation 
Strengthens weak hair and effectually promotes a luxuriant 
and healthy growth; it speedily restores grey hair to its 
original colour, obviating the dangerous use of pernicious 
dyes, Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle. Sent free for six 
Stamps extra. 
' D’ALTENBURG'S DENTIFRICE is an Oriental prepa- 
ation which permanently imparts to the teeth a perfect 
whiteness and high polish, arrests decay, prevents toothache, 
and removes every discolouration; it ‘also strengthens the 
gums, and renders the breath fragant and pure. Price ls. 14d 
per box; free by post? for 16 stamps. Sold by D’ALTennuR: 
and Co., 38a, Lamb’s Conduit-street, London, and by chemists 
and perfumers.—C AUTION. None are genuine without the 


signature of the preprietors “ D’ Altenburg and Company. 

















MARSTON’S MUSEUM of 
ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 47, ebiadlodt dh ope rd 
London.—Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 
m One Shilling.—Catalogue and book gratis. 
ted by 1000 splendid specimens anc 
1 in body 





KE ATING’S PALE N TEWFOU NDLAND D* 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, 
repo rted on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and 
nson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospits in the 
w rds of the late Dr. Pereira, s hat * est oil is 
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that most devoid of colour, odo fl characters ——— - - = - 
this will be fou 1 hig Halt pints, D%, M ARS T( YN on NERV Ol S DEBI- 
1s. 6 ints 2 ., quarts 4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles 10s. 6d L rey. ts Cause and Consequences. Tilustrated by 
I 1 measure. cases, win reans of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
», St. Paul’s Churchyard, London the Al - a ological Society of Great Britain, for 

t be f those who feel interested in the subject tr l 








to prepay postage, and add 
ul Museum, 47, Berners - street 
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CTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties 
rtwo stamps. 


he INFOR MATION of the WORLD. 





{OR tl 
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} le read what 50,000 persons have ¢ 
>> th M tISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVER 
pce SAL ME .D Cc INES, « the British Cx 4, Health, Euston 
( ate New) Road, Lo n.—May be |! ratis) of t 
Hygeian a t rhe H in agents tl rou igh¢ yut the world 












130 va. ih oh baa be ‘ he truth of the Hy i 
|! ALS SE »s ORBI ] I¢ ( ie, int JAMES Morison, the 
is old-established herbal preparat I taug » how to cure their 3 
effect in all Srorbath Cc Kly but also res from the dangers of false me 
purities from the blood. ner pur doct es I 1 lately raised to his memory, 
annot well be conceivec y pe 8 1, sufficiently attests the importance of 





ng converted to the 
recourse to this } 


and the cases of re 


ARY CURES by Dr. J. 


* Morisoniana,” 
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4 COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Consumption 
r 4 \ hs, thma, Ne ig Rheumatism, Diphtheria, & 
Lor n or country medi Ww taneous. is ever obtained s 
forany customer. ques 
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oon Ala bl reC ed by a te Tica ’ 
BERNETHY’S PILL for the NERVES ‘ 
nd MUSCLES.—Invalids w s n lown - er 
rits. want of sleep. loss of iin: sam bil " 1k 
Ww il this medicine sing. I s urify- 
g the blood and bv re ston l € veist ‘ ( H 
healthy state, ites t ik- ; I rector-Geners it 
ness of + + vs 1 . x te Departine soard of Heal I 
: ; , &e., &e. Sold in B 1d 4s. 6d. S¢ 
1 : t § ftice order. 
HANNAY, > WATT WANT ™ 
itera! igor aa. Dn WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
. ee WHISKERS, & use MISS Col PELLE’S 
ily-respectab le i “ADY having been | CRINUTRIAR ch is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
+ t isumptiv usti os, & la vy weeks, an i restore the Hair in 
a w ther dness from ver cause prevent its falling ff, 
w s c » | Strengthen W KI 1 effectually check Greyness in 
s eans. S \ he nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
P s hecan ‘ sts, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
il t of -f¢ stamps, by ~ 
son, NO. } I ndon.—Testi ~ 
; n f cases with succe 
D t ears, and have never 
- 1r Al ip ‘PATITIDE heard : Mr. Jones.—“* My hair is quite re- 
AN ACT Ot DEEE GRATITUDE.— stored.”’ James, Esq.—‘* After nine years’ baldness, 
4 500) Copies of a Medical Book to be given vay! effects are miraculous.” V. Mahon. 
Clergyman of the Church of England, ha g en ¢ Aap ge ae 
rvous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear NOW rHYSE LF. —MAR TE _COU- 
fellow me I $ restoration 1 ¢ sain noe 
I ellously r p 









iG ALY ANISM. —Mr. Wm. H. 


al Galvanis No. 1 A 
licits inv ilids t g 


W 1 he will forward | racter is remar ably ¢ 





Kensington, Lond 1, 
I m ‘* Medical Galvani 

















st free on receipt of s he beneficia character is marvell 
effects of Galvanism Loss of Mus t ha yu I 
| in a 1 Nervot des 
th 1 Ten EFFECTU Al, L ¥ CURED 
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7" NT ble sexes, | v 
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ADCOMPLAINT INDIGESTION, DYSP 


= —Nothing has ever yet been | te, their Causes and Cure —, Ae 
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CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., a corrected and Revised, 
24s. 

LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; adapted 
to the English Student. With great Additions and Improve- 
ments, by C. A. FELLING, German Master at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London School ; 
Dr. A: HEIMANN, Professor of German in the London 

University College; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 

Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and ©. A. 
FEILING. Royal 18mo. price 73. 6d., strongly bound. 

London : WHITTAKER and C o., DuLav and Co., 
and D. Nutr. 


THE “MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
WwW HITTAKER’S IMPROVE D 

PINNOCK’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
dition. 12mo., price 6s., strongly bound in roan. 
-WHITTAKER’S 
HISTORY of ROME, 


IMPROVED PINNOCK’S | 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 


Thirty-second Edition. 12mo., price 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-eighth Edition. 12mo 
price 5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 
No editions of these works are genuine exce 
the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co. 
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OL JLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN- 

ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in 9 MONTHS. 

ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pre i for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFFE 
In two parts. Partl., E ighth Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth 
Part IL. Fourth Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The parts sold 

parately 

¥,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method adapted 
to the German, containing a new system of facilitating the » 
study of the German Declensions, and rule son the Gender of 
Su _ antives. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 
pre a for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFY. 
81 Seventh Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of 
¥F *h Substantives, and an ynal Treatise on the French 

Price 12s. cloth 

ADAPTED to the ba mage pl Written ex- 
din gsly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo., Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. 
DORFF. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. } 

KEYS tothe ITALIAN, FRENCH, andGERMAN | 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth | 
lettered. 
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Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ol 

totally inadequate for the pur of English in structi 
for the elucidation of the method so strongly rec 
by Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent write 

should be ordered with the publis! ers’ name, and, to 
errors, every copy has its number and the author’s sig 

The above works are copyright. 

WHITTAKER and Co., and DuLav 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 
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GOLDSMITH’'S ENGLAND ao AND GREE( 
By PRIN 


yw ready, in 12mo. 3s. 6d. each, ae New E | 
G : OL DSMITH’ SABR IDG ED HISTOR TES 
of ENGLAND, ROME, and GREECE, With N« ‘otes, 


itions 0 


Questions, &c., revis sed a 
Esq., Author of * Parall 
I yoldsmith are, in t 
his own cafeful abridgments, questions for 
close each chapter, the dates have been carefully put in, and 
the contemporaneous occurrences in other States inserted. To 
each ds pre fixe i a sammary, with que ‘stions which involve a 
very considerable portion of ess« itial I historical information 
London : LoyemMan and Co.; Hamitton and Co.; SmMPKa, | 
MARSHALL, and Co.; WaiTraKer and Co.; F. and G. Rrvrc- 
ToN; Hoviston and Wricnt; Darton and Cx =. P. WIL- 
rams; C. H. > Hattand Co.;: H.G. Bonn; E. Hopason: 
AYLoTT and Co.; and Pirer and Co. 


PERRIN'S FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
New edition, 12mo., 2s. cloth. 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of | 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. GROS. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
2. PERRIN’S ELE MENTS. of FRENCH CON- 


YERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 
GROS. 


wz pupi + | 


Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo., " 

38. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. 
et corrigée par C. GROS. 

London: Loneman and Co. ; 
TAKER and Co. ; Sompxruy and Co. ; Dunav and Co. ; Houston 
and Co,; F. and J. Rrvincton; E. P. Wriiams; C. H. Law; 
aston and Co,; Tree and Co.; Hatt and Co; and Prrer 
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| SCOTCHMEN. 
| THE MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ST.-SIMON. | 
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NEW WORKS. 
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Just published, price 6s. 

The NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XV. 

The WANDERER. By OWEN MEaePere. 


cap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. This 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND. 
Second Eidition. Demy 8vo., 
Vols. I. and IT. 40s. 


MEMOIRS of BARTHOLOMEW 
HENRY MORLEY. Demy 8yo. 2ls 


LIFE in VICTORIA. By WILLIAM KELLY. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


F day. 
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SKETCHES of ALGERIA during the KABYLE | 


WAR. By H.M. WALMSLEY. Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 
HERALDRY: in HISTORY, POETRY 
ROMANCE. By ELLEN J. MILLINGTON. 
trations. Post 8vo. 9s. 
EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Greek Period. By HENRY MENZIES. 
HEALTH and DISEASE—Their 
BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S., &c. 
COUNTRY LIFE In PIEDMONT. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
PROVERBS with PICTURES. By CHARLES 
BENNETT. With 250 Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
PARALLEL LIVES of ANCIENT and MODERN 
HEROES. By C.D. YONGE. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d 
POETS and POETRY of GERMANY 
Madame L. DAVESIES DE PONTES. 2 Vols. post sv: 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS of 1848. 
s —_ to Lord Normanby. By LOUIS BLANC. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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By WALTER BAGHOT. Demy 8¥: 
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». 14s. 
By BAYLE ST. 


JOHN. 4 vols, post 8vo, 42s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


DR. THORN. 


LOPE. (T 


A Novel. By ANTHONY TROL- 
rd and Cheaper Edition, in the press. 
AURORA LEIGH. A Poem. ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 
[Yourth and Cheaper Edit , in 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the | 
LANGUAGE, By GEORGE L. CRAIK 
[Third Edition, in the 
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RKSHIRE 


Post 8vo. 95. 
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PRACTICAL 
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Diagrams 
A MORIN 5 Ral A 
WHIT! Thir 1. 
THE WHIST-PLAYER. 
f Short Whist. Explained 
B****, Second Edition. Imper 
ELIZABETH BARRET T , BROW NING’ 
POETICAL WORKS. Fourth Edition Vols. I 
ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 
‘ew Edition. 2 Vols. Feap. 16s 
CARLYLE’S WORKS 
‘dition. In Crown 8vo. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AVER CROMWELL'S L 
ols. 188 
TRE of at STERLING, 
FE of TILLER. 


RITICAL and MISCELLANE 
24s. 


the Course of Con- 

Py R. BURCHETT. 
c10n, in the press. 
By WALTER 

The Laws and Practice 


illustrated by Lieut.-Colone 
ial 8vo 


» 188 
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JUS ESSAYS. 


RESARTUS— )-WORSHIP. 1Vel 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLE 1 Vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST and INT 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCi 


Ww IL HELM MEISTER. By GOTHE. A T: 
125 


‘ols. 
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MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Library Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2) 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BARNABY RUDGE. Vols. 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ." 1 Vol. 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS. Cheap Edition. Crown 
+ 8vo. price 4s. em. Each Volume contains Eight Illus- 
[— by “‘ Phiz. 
JACK HINTON. 1 Vol. 
TOM BURKE of “OURS.” 2 Vols. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 Vois. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 Vol. 
THE KNIGHT of GWYNDSE 
ROLAND CASHZi. Véls 
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KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY MATMARD. 
Sixteenth edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6a. 


KEE S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several tew and useful 
improvements, adapted to the use of schools and private 
tuition, Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
In this edition, an article on the management of Surds has 
been introduced, and a much more comprehensive view of 
E xc hanges furnished by Mr. Maynard. 
4 “KEY to Ditto: A new edition, corrected and rev ised 
by Mr. 8. MAYNARD. 12mo. price 6s. bound. 
| Lonoman and Co. ; Hamiton and Co. ; SIMPEIN, MARSHAL L, 
= as aa HITTAKER and Co. ; Hatciiarp and Co. :¢. B. 
. GREEN; 
and. Hatt and Co. 


| FRASER'S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 





F. and J. Riviycroy; Hovtston and Co, : 





Modernised and improved, price 2s. cloth, 
el _ nr , 
ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 
| ASSISTANT; being a Compendium of Arithmetic, 
| and a Complete Question Book. C ontaining the new Tables 
| of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Examples for com 
paring ‘the New Measures with the Old. To which is adc dea 
an Appendix on Repeating and es Decimals, with 
their Application. By JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 
Also, by the same. 

A KEY to WALKINGAME'S TUTORS 

ASSISTANT, modernised and improved, containing Solutions 
of all the Exercises, &c. 12m0. price 3s. cloth. 

LoNGMAN and Co.; HAmILron and Co.; Smmpxry and Co,; 
WHITTAKER and Co. i, F. and J. Rrvineron ; Capes and Co, ; 
Hovutston and Co.; . H. Law; E. P. Wik. AMS; HALL and 
Co. ; and Prree and © oO ; as : 

IMPORTANT NEW “WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED 

NEXT MONTH. 


In crown 8yo. price 10s, “ with o> jee t of Fox in his Youth, 


VoL . 
of CH ARLES JAMES FOX. 
the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. with Illustrations, 
THE BROAD ARROW; 
g Passages from the History of one a. Gwynnhan 
a Lifer. By OLINE KEES 
In small 8vo. 6s., 
GIiLE gs. tft. 
In 8vo. Vol. IT. 
MOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
sy M. GUIZOT. 
RD BENTLEY, New Burinaioo-strest, 
Ordinary to Her Majesty 


NTL EY’S QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

The First Number will -be published on March 1, 1359. 

Advertisements and Bills to be forwarded until Feb. 20, to 

W. E. Burke, Agent, care of Mr. Bentley, New Burlington- 


IFE 


By 


SIR 
ME 


Rr Publisher in 


| street, W. 


Advertisers will find “Bentley's Quarterly Review" an 
ad mirable medium for their announcements. Supported by 

| the talent of the day, this Review will command attention 
in every quarter. Its circulation is certain to be large, whilst 
the charac ster of that circuls ation will be high and 1 influenti: nl. 

ESSENTI at TO YOU NG PEOPLE. 

Fourth Edition, 5s. 
D'S MODERN EUROPE, 
A.D. 1400 to A.D. 1815, 


The book has all t! 
ble for those who wish t 


from 


“The style is remarkably brilliant. 

harm of anovel. It is indispe 

understand the state of Ex ape.” —(See various Reviews.) 

London: Smrpkry and Co.; and Hasm.tow and Co. 
(Full allowance to Schools. ) 


Just put ublished, price los. 


6d., with 9,009 additional Names, F 
C ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: 
a Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
By T. 8S. CARR, M.A., King’s College, London. 
*,* The only Classical Dictionary which establishes t! > 
Pronunciation, or illustrates the Subjects, by Classica! Ci 


tions, 
HISTORY of GREECE. Third 


CARR'S 
dition. 7s. 6d. 
“TI consider the qu tations, in their original language, 4 
most important feature.”’"—Dr. Hessey. 
‘ARR'S Mi ANU AL of CLASSICAL MY- 
mate OGY. 48. € 
* ll KIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


as RADDOCK’S GENUINE EDITIONS OF JOSEPH 
UY'S STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


tt Y's SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 


the First Question of every Series in each Rule wi 
at length. The Twenty-eighth Edition, corrected and the ) 
revised. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
GUY’S KEY to the SAME; with the Questions 
fully given. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 
GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING-BOOK in Seript 
Type. A New Edition, large post 4to. price 3s. 6d. haif-bound 
GUYS'S TREATISE on BOOK-KEEPING by 
Single Ent r} ners. A New Edition, royal 15: 
price 1s, hb. 
GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC, useful also as 4 
Cc sper ng-book, in Script Type. Royal 8vo. price 1. 
half-bound. —A KEY to the same, 
don: CRADOCK and Co.; t 
crn, MAR st TALL, and Co., the or 
School- |-books. 


Just published, it in n fep. | 8vo. ‘cloth gilt, ‘price pe 5 


pais ADS and SONGS. By EDWARI 
CAPERN, Rural Postman of Bideford, Devon. 
“This new volume may be said to be the natural and © 
vious continuation of those exquisite fancies which grace the 
| early poems of Mr. Capern.”"—Critic. 
London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
1M 
A TOILETTE DE CONSTANC bi 
4 New Ballad. By Miss M. LINDSAY. Embellis 
Title, Price 28. 6 
| “The poetry of M. Delavigne is beautiful, and Mrs. Bilis? 
| (Miss M. Lindsay) has thoroughly caught its inspiration. We 
| have never heard anything more expressive.""—Vide ///ts- 
trated News of the World. 
| CHANTS D'OISEAUX: Polka-Mazurka. 
| GASTON DE LILLE. Illustrated, price 3s. 
“Brilliant, thrilling, and harmonious; the very melody 
| the woods when the sweetest songsters ‘of nature tune of 
throats to celebrate the return of spring, with its sc ented air 
| and azure skies." —Vide Jl/ustrated News of the World. _ 
| London: Published by Roperr Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street ; and to be had of all Musieseliers. _ 
| Printed and published by Joan CrockrorD, atJ9, Wellington: 
street North, Strand, London, WC... fm the County of 
‘  dlesex.—Saturday, January 29, 1859, 
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